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“He clumbed clean up in our big tree 
An’ shooked a apple down for me.” 


First of a series of colored frontispieces drawn by Miss Betts to illustrate familiar poems 
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THE NEW PACIFIC COAST 


A REGRET; A HOPE; A PROPHECY 


By Arthur I. Street 


This article, written especially for Tue Reaper, reached us April 4—two weeks before San Francisco’s 
calamitous visitation. It tells how in the last five years a few strong men from the East have conquered 
California’s magnificent isolation and made her a part of the maturer world. The article has a pecul- 
iar importance at this time when the country’s interest is so centered on the stricken West. 


now sees it for the last time in its 

primitive conditions. With the dawn 
of each morning the vestiges of romance, 
adventure and distance are disappearing. 
Every evening’s star rests over a new in- 
stitution of mechanics, traffic or finance. 

Capital, that great gorgon which de- 
vours simplicity and makes nature the 
artifice of educated will, has found that 
profit, occupation and zest lie more to the 
West than to the East; and, with all its 
great skill, its cumulated power, its meth- 
ods, whether right or wrong, has moved to 
the lands beyond the Platte and the Ar- 
kansas. 

Where recently President Roosevelt 
wrapped himself in a blanket and slept by 
the foot of the falls at the gate of Yosem- 
ite Valley the rumbling locomotive will 
soon drive away the last grizzly bear and 
drop its black smoke upon the exquisite 
petals of the Mariposa lily. Where lately 
the sheep-herder, “the lonesomest man in 
the world,” watched his flocks feeding or 
perishing on the summit meadows of the 
great mountains, the red hematite will 


. ‘HE person who sees the Pacific coast 


soon be tumbling into the smelters, and 
the silence and enchantment of forest and 
peak in the Rockies or the Sierras or the 
Cascades will be broken into the disillu- 
sions of the Alleghanies, the Gogebic and 
the Cumberland. Where but yesterday the 
quest of the lost “Peg Leg” mine and the 
pursuit of the incredible “Scotty” buried 
their frequent quota of prospectors and 
adventurers in the beating sun and the 
famishing sands of Nevada, of Arizona 
and of Southern California, the indis- 
pensable water holes and trails are being 
marked with iron guide-posts, the daily 
automobile honk-honks along the route of 
the former three-times-a-week buckboard 
stage, and the railroad surveyors are lin- 
ing every feasible pass with proposed 
courses for ties and trains. 

Five years ago we who lived in the far 
West were wondering when the marvelous 
resources of our one-third of the United 
States would be discovered and exploited. 
To-day we awaken to find our forests 
stripped, the places where we pitched our 
tents, built our smudges and fried our 
bacon and game made desolate by the 
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SYLVAN LAKE, IN THE BLACK HILLS 


* Hotels of the smart set begin to adorn our most glorious retreats” 


steam saw and the freight car. The rivers 
where we speared our salmon and the 
rushing waters of the Northwest where we 
cast our seine have been made to fill the 
labeled tins of highly capitalized syndi- 
cates, until the preservation of the “sock- 
eye,” the most delicious of all salmon, has 
become the subject of interstate confer- 
ence. The immense plains, whose phenom- 
enal productivity made legends of our 
“Mussel Sloughs” and our “Yuba Dams,” 
are being turned into irrigated plaisances, 
into trolley-strewn highways, into the 
dense social conditions of Ohio, Iowa and 
Illinois. 

The magnificent isolation out of which 
has evolved the splendor of our past is 
vanishing—the invention of the great 
hvdraulic giant which tore the sides out 
of mountains as if they were the sandhills 
of children; the wide-sweeping ten-gang 


plows and the combined harvesters and 
reapers, which tilled the earth on a scale 
unknown until that time and garnered the 
grains by the tens of thousands of bush- 
els; the Pacific railroads, which crossed 
the continent as wagons once journeyed 
from New York to Poughkeepsie ; the con- 
ception of law which produced a code sec- 
ond in its completeness among modern 
legal instruments only to the Code Na- 
poleon; the dazzling educational endow- 
ment of Leland Stanford, followed by the 
more dazzling dream of a fifty-million- 
dollar architectural pile for California’s 
own state university. All this is vanish- 
ing. We are becoming linked with the bal- 
ance of the continent. 

From all available passes railroads are 
moving toward us. Out of our harbors 
new lines of ships are constantly being 


inaugurated to the Orient, to the South 
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Seas, to the lower half of the Western 
Hemisphere. In at the gates of our water- 
ways the distinguished citizens of the new 
world which lies across the Pacific come 
first, as the leaders of the old world come 
in at the ports of the Atlantic, and 
through the mouths of our press they 
speak the first words of new international 
policies. Up and down our coasts the sur- 
veyors are laying out new transportation 
facilities and building new towns. Wher- 
ever there is a water cataract in whose 
dashing sprays we have caught our trout, 
the exploiters are erecting electric power 
plants. Wherever there is the huge tim- 
ber in whose enmeshing glades we shot our 
deer and lynx and bear, the mills are saw- 
ing, the lumber is being loaded. Wherever 
the copper outcrops, or the gold or silver, 
in lands which even we looked upon as 
abandoned, the reduction works are pour- 


COURT OF THE PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 


ing out their molten metal, and the smoke 
and gases are spreading over the face of 
a landscape which never has known any- 
thing hitherto save the breath of the for- 
est breeze and the clear snow of an un- 
defiled heaven. 

We are no longer the far West. That 
singularity passed from us when the 
troops went out of the Golden Gate in 
1898. With the westward going of the 
flag began the westward going of indus- 
trial, commercial and financial enterprise, 
and its march has been across the ups and 
downs, the shadows and lights of our 
beautiful sequestration. Manila’s fate had 
scarcely been sealed when the great mon- 
eyed elements, of whose fearsome ways we 
of the Pacific coast, in common with the 
rest of the world, have only begun to learn 
within the past year or so, inaugurated a 
contention for points of vantage from 








The Palace was Cestroyed by the recent earthquake and fire 
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which the Orient might be made tributary. 
They intrigued for steamship privileges. 
They bought lands and lots and marsh 
basins. They furnished funds for street 
railway and public utility bonds. They 
visited the coast in their private cars and 
spent their private fortunes in the coast 
hotels. They saw that the western land’s 
extent was limitless, its developmental of- 
ferings as innumerable as its hills and 
trees. And they began to act in every 
sphere with that responsive, inventive and 
relentless genius which has made the 
United States to live as long in its one 
hundred and thirty years as Rome lived 
in its thirteen hundred years. 

For example, the same astute Harriman 
who now stands almost universally ad- 
judged as the railroad representative of 
the Rockefellers and of the Standard Oil, 
first acquired the connecting link between 
Chicago and Kansas City afforded by the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad, then ap- 
peared as the dominating factor in the 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific and Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company, and finally 
wound up in the desperate battle on Wall 
Street for the control of the properties 
which afterward were absorbed in the 
Northern Securities Company—and all in 
order that his backers, who were then 
nameless to us, might have a through 
route from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
thence to the regions across the ocean. 

The still more astute Mr. Hill—pre- 
sumably America’s greatest railroad mas- 
ter, because he is America’s greatest rail- 
road lover—laid plans and placed orders 
for unparalleled ships to bear twenty 
thousand tons burden to and from the 
Orient and western American ports ; thus 
looking ahead to the day, which was not 
long in coming, when Seattle’s population 
should suddenly jump from sixty thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand, when the 
brilliancy of Japan should quell forever 
the restraining tardiness of ancient China 
and the reactionary elements of Siberian 
Russia. 


Chicago’s Cudahy, stimulated by the 
success of his packing of beef, put his 
hands upon the seines and “traps” of 
Puget Sound and transferred the owner- 
ship of the salmon industry from the 
place of its origin to the absentee stock 
exchanges of the city by the lake. The 
Philadelphia traction specialists took un- 
der their wings the great water falls and 
electric possibilities of the state of Wash- 
ington. The Standard Oil swept down 
upon the abundant petroleum wells of 
central and southern California. The 
smelters, the mines, the samplers of Utah 
fell under the sway of the Guggenheims. 

In fact, within the short space of three 
years after the Spanish war there was 
scarcely an important point of investment 
left untouched by Eastern funds and 
Eastern promotive enterprise. And had 
we but realized it then, as we do in behold- 
ing the consequences now, we might long 
since have wrapped around our sleeves the 
mourning badge for the things which 
were being lost to us forever. For, when 
Harriman bought the Chicago and Alton, 
it was the crossing of the Rubicon for us. 
Behind him rallied all the vast machinery 
of modern commerce and finance, as the 
colossal power of imperial Rome was 
massed behind Cesar, and after he had 
taken under his command the Pacific rail- 
roads there was nothing for us to do but, 
like the Goths, to forsake our perhaps 
cruder but certainly happier and more 
peaceful habits and habitats, and to be- 
come disciples, followers or allies of the 
strenuous demands and customs of the 
maturer world to the eastward. 

Across the uninhabited deserts and the 
cattle-strewn mountains Mr. Harriman 
brought the era of the limited trains, the 
highly ballasted roadbed, the bettered 
station house, and all those diverse and 
progressive elements which have consti- 
tuted railroad evolution in the East—to 
say nothing of the seal of financial ap- 
proval put upon the far West by the ac- 
tive entrance into it of the huge interests 
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which he represented. Where he bought 
and controlled the far-reaching trans- 
portation system so long domineered by 
Huntington, others equally experienced in 
the same occupation and equally aspiring 
for an expansion of their power and an 
elevation of their personal distinction 
sought either to buy or to build similar 
railroads. Senator Clark, with his vast 
riches extracted from western mines, and 
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of a group of far-sighted Californians, 
and secured the rights of way for a 
through line of railroad from Salt Lake 
to San Francisco, thus acquiring virtu- 
ally a straight course over their own rails 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The sub- 
stantial Burlington reached out its iron” 
arms into western Wyoming. A Denver 
capitalist, with possibly other affiliations 
not known, started the cutting of a new 





OAKLAND MOLE, TERMINUS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


with an ambition to erect for himself some 
monument that should outlive his other 
deeds, invested millions in a direct road 
from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles, and 
began the cultivating of a harbor at San 
Pedro which he hoped might equal or sur- 
pass that of Baltimore or of Newport 
News. The Goulds, traditionally more 
gifted for traffic manipulation than Mr. 
Harriman, grasped at the opportunity af- 
forded by the enterprising undertakings 


track-bed from the capital of Colorado to 
the capital of Utah which would reduce 
the distance between San Francisco and 
New York by nearly two hundred miles. 
Some corporation, whose identity is still 
concealed, began surveys from Boise, in 
Idaho, down across the promising fields of 
eastern Oregon and into California, by 
way of the historic regions where the last 
of the Modocs were conquered. In fact, in 
every section of California, Oregon, 
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Washington, Utah and Idaho word was 
sent forth of proposed transportation 
routes varying in length and of propor- 
tionate significance. 

In a larger degree, it was like the rush 
of prospectors into a new gold camp, or 
like the sudden fad of an Eastern metrop- 
olis for opera; or, still better, like the pil- 
lagers swarming over the walls of Peking 
into every nook of the Forbidden City, 
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necessity and desire. If we had a fence to 
build around our farms, we did not estab- 
lish an incorporated lumber yard from 
which to draw the required posts and 
stringers; we simply hitched an extra 
team to our farm wagons and went to our 
own timber claims in the mountains to hew 
stakes and haul them home. If we owned 
a forest and needed a logging train to 
draw the trees to the mills, we contrived 





FISHER RIVER CANYON, IN WASHINGTON 


where, in turn, the pillaged joined with 
the ravishers on the principle of sawve 
qui peut. For, no sooner did we ourselves 
of the coast begin to feel the force of the 
invasion than we set about to do our own 
commercing, our own exploiting, our own 
financing, on a scale we never before had 
dreamed of. Long since we had learned 
to build irrigation systems, lumber flumes. 
branch railways, smelters: but we had 
done them under the spell of individual 





the road out of our own surpluses. If a 
Berkeley town was in need of a connection 
with a West Berkeley, a Presbyterian 
elder of the city who had been thrifty 
with his money could buy the rails and 
furnish the horse car out of his own bank 
account. If there was a prospect that au- 
tomobiles would replace horses on the 
stage road to the Yosemite Valley, an 
humble stableman of Merced could under- 
take to supply them. 
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But with the eastern invasion this all 
changed, as in the shifting of a stage set- 
ting. Where we had been patient and con- 
tented with the limitations of our facili- 
ties of progress, we suddenly began that 
scramble over the development of our own 
resources which leads inevitably to mone- 
tary codperation and ultimately to syndi- 
cates and trusts. From Bellingham Bay 
in the state of Washington to Coronado 
Beach in the state of California, we cap- 
italized, we formed mutual associations, 
we made our own mergers, and—then sold 
out—-sold out to the huger mergers of the 
East. The railroad down the San Joaquin 
Valley of California, which we had built 
in heroic effort to break the Southern Pa- 
cific monopoly, we sold to the Santa Fe— 
which, in its turn, quickly entered into one 
of those traffic alliances with the older 
roads that ensured the perpetuation of ex- 
actly the conditions which we had striven 
to overthrow. The system of coal mines 
in the heart of the same state which served 
as a clustering point for a new railroad 
enterprise, not only for the use of the 
mines, but for the establishment of a ter- 
minal for some vaguely dreamed-of new 
transcontinental connection, we presently 
turned over, mines, terminal facilities, 
promoters and all, to the elastic absorb- 
ing power of the Goulds. In the course of 
time we let our greatest street railway 
system, founded upon the cable which we 
ourselves invented, drift into the hands of 
the bankers of New York, who now have 
manipulated it into the primary agency 
for the consolidation of the principal 
street car lines of Philadelphia, Pittsburg 
and other cities of Pennsylvania. 

Our most famous banks, around which 
gyrated the gold excitements of the fifties 
and the phenomenal doings of the bonanza 
kings in the seventies, we partially sold to 
the Standard Oil. And we let go to the 
same people the control of our gas and 
lighting plants. 

Nor is this a fraction of the story. 
Across the bay from the coast’s metropo- 
lis, where a noble mountain raises its head 
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twenty-six hundred feet above the water 
and above the seas of fog which so pic- 
turesquely enshroud the Golden Gate at 
times, we builded a “scenic” railway, as 
such things have been built on the Rigi 
and the Pilatus in Switzerland, and on 
Pike’s Peak and Mount Washington with- 
in the United States. Where we had 














climbed in all the rigor of eighty-mile 
winds or in all the balm of spring days in 
January, filling our lungs with the strain 
of the brisk and trying walk, we planted 
the luxury of a steam train—although, be 
it said to our credit, we left its use chiefly 
for the tourist and the elder men and 
women, and still clung to the exhilaration 
of foot work up the steep slopes. And 
with this in proud possession, we quickly 
sold it out to a mysterious combination 
which is alternately alleged and denied to 
be the same Southern Pacific which Mr. 
Harriman and the Standard Oil now con- 
fessedly dominate. 

On the buoyant waters of the Great 
Salt Lake we had builded a marvelous 
palace, opening in circular freedom to the 
warmth of summer, to the hearty dance 
upon its vast pillarless floor, to the count- 
less bathers reveling in the never-sink 
qualities of the world’s greatest inland 
sea. We called it Saltair, and advertised 
it to all corners of the earth. And then, 
when the new march of investment came 
among us, we sold it out, sold it, timbers, 
situation, charm and everything, to the 
same people to whom we sold the coal 
mines and the terminal facilities in Cali- 
fornia. 

Years and years ago, in the earliest 
days of our ocean steamships, we rar ves- 
sels to the north of San Francisco and 
south into the warm harbors of Los An- 
geles’ rich vicinity; and in honor of the 
genius which founded the system, we 
elected its chief representative to the gov- 
ernorship of the state and afterward to 
the state’s place of honor in the United 
States Senate. But even this remnant of 
our pioneer vim has recently gone into the 
hands either of the Great Northern or of 
the Harriman affiliations. 

In the southernmost portions of Utah 
and the westernmost portions of Colorado 
are coal fields ‘and iron fields whose un- 
opened reaches of ore might be the foun- 
dation of fortunes independent as those 
of Carnegie and of Baer, but we have 
given them over, for dollars or for cer- 
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tificates of stock, to the manipulators of 
United States Steel or to the close cor- 
porations which are even now charging 
New York City as a municipality one dol- 
lar more per ton for its winter supply of 
heat than they charge to New York City’s 
individual inhabitants. 

When the enthusiasm over the advent 
of the Occident into the Orient was still in 
its first blush, those of us who owned the 
exhaustless and self-reproducing timber 
acres of Oregon and Washington banded 
ourselves into protective organizations 
and prepared for a long and well-fortified 
era of international and national trade. 
But of late, and especially since the spread 
of the timberland frauds has touched so 
far east as Minnesota and Michigan and 
so far south as the high plains of northern 


‘Arizona, we realize that even this native 


industry is falling into the hands of the 
accumulated fortunes of the Walkers and 
the Weyerhausers. It is no longer ours. 

Another turn of Time’s wheel, and our 
farms, our vineyards, our orchards will 
be in the foreigners’ hands. Still another 
turn, and even our hunting regions, where 
no plow can profitably till and no pruning 
knife substitute the prolific fruit for the 
prolific leaf, will be the exclusive posses- 
sion of those who are not of our blood or 
of our topographic kin. We will have 
completely capitulated. We will have re- 
served nothing. Alaric and his empire will 
belong to the Cexsars. 

Perhaps all this might not have hap- 
pened so soon had not Fate stalked loose 
in the dry mountains and sage-brush 
plains of Nevada and kicked with its shod- 
den toes the rocks and ores of gold, arous- 
ing the talisman that defies all desolation 
and makes even ice-covered Alaska thick 
with wealth-yielding population. For 
years this: barren state next to California 
stood as an empty sea between East and 
West. To cross it was costly to railroads, 
forbidding to travelers even in limited 
trains, hopeless almost to the most san- 
guine irrigationist. It yielded no freight, 
it gave but a handful of short-haul pas- 
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senger patronage, it invited scarcely the 
adventurer or the scientist. If a railroad 
man planned to come where the resource- 
ful Huntington once had come, by aid of 
the government and of colossal fraud, this 
fruitless area told eloquently of profitless 
miles and miles, wherein not only was there 
no freight, but where the hot box and the 
long delay were more frequent than the 
water hole and the food station—a barren 
highway, if ever God made one on the face 
of the earth. With it as a fathomless dry 
moat, Huntington hid safely on the other 
side, enjoying the generous and fattening 
yield of his monopoly, and, incidentally, 
protecting the people of the coast in their 
severance from the rest of their country. 

When suddenly, about 1901, the news 
of the miracle was sent abroad and the 
western world began to talk of Tonopah, 
as in 1897 it had talked of the Klondike, 
the empty sea filled up like a roadway in 
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LOGGING CAMP IN THE CALIFORNIA REDWOODS 


a landslide. The desert sands began to 
offer something for cars to carry, both in 
and out. Towns grew up where only rab- 
bits had starved and chuckawallas had 
burrowed under the brush. Stage coaches, 
with their slow days and their incapacious 
boots, became inadequate. Railroads were 
demanded, and communications, and 
banks, and water companies, and light and 
gas facilities—in short, the accoutrements 
of civilization. And thus the moat was 
walked across by the march of restless 
men. And there was no longer any differ- 
entiating medium between the Pacific coast 
and the East. 

The Guggenheims, who already had 
put their octopean arms upon the smelters 
of Omaha and of Colorado and of Utah, 
extended the chain of their ownings into 
the heart of Nevada, and—as this article 
is being written—announce their inten- 
tion of erecting near San Francisco the 
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STEAM ROAD WAGON AND LUMBER TRAIN IN THE SIERRAS 


largest smelter in the world. The Schwab, 
whom all the industrial experts acknowl- 
edge to be the supreme master of steel, 
ventured into the same region and riveted 
to its hard soil many of his earnings— 
perhaps sufficient of them to foreshadow 
the day when his private car will be one of 
the most conspicuous in the dozens which 
come from the rigors of eastern winter to 
repose in the climatic quietude of Santa 
Barbara and Pasadena, and when what- 
ever of steel-making develops on the coast 
will be under his guidance. The Clark, 
who is said to have surrendered by neces- 
sity to the Standard Oil and to have be- 
come the spokesman in the Senate of the 
branch of this enormous institution which 
controls the world’s copper market, has 
acquired the most beautiful and fructive 
oasis in the Nevada desert, and from it has 
begun radiating branch railroads which 
mean that even the terrors and mysteries 


of Death Valley will soon take their place 
with the legends of Sleepy Hollow. 

The Santa Fe, hitherto a single line of 
transcontinental track, with scarcely a 
spur from.the eastward line of Colorado 
to the westward line of Arizona, save one 
into the orange fields of Phenix and the 
copper and gold elevations of Prescott, 
has been given an incentive to construct 
new feeders, to transform itself into a 
semblance of those great railroads of the 
farther East, which are more like the 
courses of rivers than like the courses of 
canals, which western roads hitherto have 
chiefly resembled. Even the Southern Pa- 
cific has been supplied with the motive of 
enterprise, with the last stimulative neces- 
sary to induce it to build its nine-mile tun- 
nel through the Sierras and obliterate the 
nauseous snowsheds which so long have 
blichted the hours of travelers into and 
out of the Golden State. 








Presently, at this rate, the “rotten bor- 
ough” of Nevada will become like Penn- 
sylvania or Massachusetts—serrated with 
rails, sullied with black smoke, tempted 
with illimitable fortunes. And then—well, 
what then is there to hinder the immigra- 
tional hordes pouring down toward the 
western ocean as they once poured over 
the Alleghanies and down into the low 
hills of Ohio and the swamps of Indiana? 
What is there to hinder the continuity of 
population between Salt Lake and San 
Francisco, between Seattle and San Diego, 
becoming as unbroken as it is between 
New York and Chicago, which are the 
same distance apart as Salt Lake and San 
Francisco, or as between Portland, Maine, 
and Jacksonville, Florida? 

All of which means that our Trinity 
Mountains, whose untenanted wildness has 
been made famous by the paintings of 
Keith, will take on the quietude of the 


SCOWS LANDING SALMON AT SEATTLE WHARVES 








Alleghanies. Around Lake Tahoe, whith- 
er now we go to escape the sight of house- 
tops and to ride upon the mirror waters 
which reflect not the remotest evidences of 
cultivation, will cluster the estates and 
preserves, the summer hotels and cottages 
that envelop the accessible portions of 
Lake Champlain. The palisades of the 
Columbia, towering twice and three times 
as loftily as those of the Hudson, will be 
as widely pictured, as often ferried 
through, as noisily factoried as the better 
known palisades above New York. The 
Yosemite and Yellowstone will become as 
frequent a resort as train facilities always 
render any place of wonders. Shoshone 
Falls, now hidden from the average tour- 
ist by twenty-five miles of staging across 
a heart-breaking plain of sage-brush, will 
be as populously surrounded, as hack-in- 
fested as the Falls of Niagara. The Cas- 
cades and the Olympics, especially the lat- 
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ter, in their purple magnificence as they 
rise temptingly between Seattle and the 
ocean, will be the haunt of as many thou- 
sands as pay their tribute to the beauties 
of the Green mountains of Vermont or the 
Blue mountains of Virginia. 

There will be no place left to which we 
can go in our traditional love of isolation, 
and hide from care and labor and tele- 
phones, and be alone. Where we have re- 
laxed in the heedlessness of overalls and 
any old shirt that our worn-out wardrobe 
could produce, we shall have to have a 
mind to the cleanliness of white duck and 
the change of shoes ere we turn from the 
tramp to the supper table. The wild meats 
which we have eaten with only the flavor 
of bacon and skillet we shall have to take 
from a linen tablecloth and eat seasoned 
with French dressings. The trout and the 
young salmon which have almost bobbed 
from the stream to our frying pans we 


shall have to accept in white-dressed bak- 
ings from the hotel ovens, or boned and 
headed for the epicurean laziness of those 
who resent the price of trouble that one 
should always, in the true spirit of the 
game, pay for having the thing that is. 
unusual and rare and privileged. 

Already we are within the edges of this 
infelicitous consummation. Hotels of the 
smart set adorn some of our boldest and 
most glorious retreats; and the varying 
grades of cottages and cure-alls which 
mark the Sullivan counties of New York 
and the Manunkachuncks of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey are in evidence in the 
pleasure places not remote from our 
larger cities. Of course, there must always 
remain districts, even as is the case in the 
older states of the East, where there is rel- 
ative seclusion, where the multitude can 
not go because there is no business in the 
vicinity to create the multitudes which do 
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go. But, on the whole, we must begin to 
bid good-by to these cherished idiosyncra- 
sies. We must acknowledge that we have 
been overrun, flooded, transformed and 
absorbed. We must acknowledge that our 
allegiance is to new masters, our subservi- 
ence, is, at least for the time being, to 
ideals which have been born out of other 
worlds and other conditions than ours. 
And yet—and yet, there is something 
in the heart of the Pacific coaster that for- 
bids at least the evil of all this. There is 
something in the potency of his physical 
environment, in the colossal magnitude of 
mountains, rivers, seas, plains and prod- 
ucts that gives him conceptions far and 
away beyond commerce and trade and 
money. Railroads, after all, however 
many of them there may be, are but 
threads within the rocks and canyons, but 
tapes across the mesas. The elevations 
that were erected before ever steel was 
conceived, the glorious skies whose free- 
dom stretches widely beyond the utmost 
reach of the dull smoke of smelter or fac- 
tory, the brilliant waters, calm or storm- 
tossed, which tax the ever-growing in- 
genuity of the ferry-maker and are far 
more soothing or alluring or inspiring 
than whatsoever effort man may make 
among them—all these will still remain, 
no matter how many new hundreds of 
thousands people the towns and cities and 
farms. No traffic, however aggregated, 
can destroy the lustrous sunset over the 
Golden Gate or Puget Sound. The round 
contour of the gracious Sierra foot- 
hills can not be taken away from the eyes 


of our children and our children’s chil- 
dren. The snow will still cling in all its 
purity and uplift upon the rugged sum- 
mits of the Wasatch. Shasta, Rainier, 
Hood, Baker and the rest of our famous 
peaks will still raise their white heads far, 
far above the level of our highest dreams. 
And, though we may tunnel them, or run 
elevators through them, as they do in the 
Jungfrau, they nevertheless will be there 
still to bring down from heaven the voice 
of ennobled thought. Under their shadow 
we shall be unable to conceive of a nar- 
rowed empire, a shrunken God, an unholy 
and unwholesome social ideal. Therein 
rests our security. Therein may be born 
again, or perpetuated without death, that 
local greatness which seemingly was un- 
dermined when our isolation was de- 
stroyed. As we face the world across the 
ocean and witness the awakening of China 
out of its complacent speculative philoso- 
phies and moralities into the strenuous 
tests of modern progress, the broadening 
of Japan, the newly tempered sobriety 
which must come upon Russia, the revival 
of the religious cult that must come back 
to us out of India as once it went out of 
India and laid the foundations for the re- 
ligions we have in the Occident of to-day, 
it is impossible not to feel that we must 
cling close to all the largeness of our land- 
scape and atmosphere ; that to its inspira- 
tion we must look, to hold for a while 
longer the star of international leadership 
over the portals of the Pacific coast, ere it 
departs, in the relentless course of history, 
toward the still farther West. 
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HARRY’S MOTHER 


By Dancan Miller 


foreman. 

“Billy,” he continued, addressing 
the state’s attorney, “tell us a story. 
We’re all pretty tired and it won’t be 
much of a job to get a laugh out of us.” 

Billy was a good story-teller. He had 
to be. He was in politics, and it’s one of 
the tools of the trade. 

“Well, here’s one. Now, if any of you 
have heard it, speak up, for I don’t want 
to spring a ‘dead one.’” (Billy didn’t 
stop. No story-teller ever does after mak- 
ing that remark.) “You all know Squire 
Goodenough who runs a justice factory 
over on Dogberry Row and you have all 
heard of Charley Simpkins, the patent 
lawyer. Well, when Charley first began 
to practice, sometimes, for the purpose 
of getting a little pin money to squander 
on board and office rent, he could be per- 
suaded to take a case that was not just in 
his line, that is, not a patent case. But he 
was always a technical fellow and tried his 
cases in a technical way—greatest ob- 
jector at this bar. One day he was defend- 
ing a chap before the Squire for stealing 
a hog, or something of that sort, and per- 
sisted in making all sorts of objections 
(most of which the Squire didn’t under- 
stand) to the questions asked by the prose- 
cutor. The Squire stood it a good while, 
and finally, when he could stand it no 
longer, said: 

* *Mr. Simpkins, what kind of a lawyer 
are you, anyway?” 

**A patent lawyer, your Honor,’ re- 
sponded Charley, with dignified alacrity. 
Charley had a great notion of the dignity 
of his profession. 

“Um! patent lawyer, eh? Wal,’ 
drawled the Squire, ‘all I’ve got to say is, 
you’ll have a durned hard time gittin’ it 
renewed when it runs out.’ 


[:: glad we’re about through,” said the 


“That was fifteen years ago, and 
Charley don’t understand yet why every- 
body laughed. You know you have to 
trephine Charley to get a joke into his 
head.” 

After a minute or two it occurred to 
Billy that a little cranial surgery might 
not be a bad thing for some members of 
the grand jury, although in all fairness 
it should be recorded that the foreman and 
the manufacturer laughed heartily. 

“T expect we’d better go on and finish 
up; it’s getting late,” he said, looking at 
his watch and picking up a list of names 
lying near him. 

The foreman yawned, and tilting back 
his chair, put his feet on the table with the 
air of a man who saw, not far off, the end 
of what had been mostly unpleasant work. 
They had been at it and hard at it a week, 
every day and all day. There had been 
the usual number of larcenies, burglaries, 
‘“thold-ups,” “con” cases, etc., to consider 
and pass upon. Now and again the monot- 
ony was relieved to some extent by a mur- 
der or an assault with intent to kill. 

“We've found a hundred indictments, 
with a few yet to consider,” said the fore- 
man. “Let’s wind ’em up before we ad- 
journ.” 

The other members of the grand jury 
yawned their acquiescence. 

“That’s all the evidence you have, isn’t 
it, Billy?” asked the foreman. 

“IT think so,” responded Billy. “Ill 
have a look outside. There may be one or 
two more witnesses, but we’ll make short 
work of them. There are none that 
amount to anything.” 

The retired saloon-keeper borrowed a 
little “star plug” of his neighbor from 
Decatur township. The manufacturer 
looked at his watch, lit a fresh cigar and 
wondered why the business hadn’t all gone 
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to the dogs during the few days he’d been 
away. He had been quite sure that it 
would when he asked the court to excuse 
him from serving on the grand jury. 
Billy opened the door and _ passed 
through into the ante-room. Some one 
came in. The foreman took his feet off 
the table. The manufacturer laid down 
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the prosecutor picked up the somewhat 
thumbed bundle of papers lying before 
him. The grand jury looked the witness 
over. 

“Oh! I don’t know just what you mean 
by that, but I just came down to tell you 
about Harry. You see Harry wrote me 
all about this.” 


“THE IDEA OF THEIR ACCUSING MY HARRY OF STEALING” 


his cigar. The retired saloon-keeper spat 
once and sat up straighter. The prose- 
cutor reéntered, closing the door after 
him and, motioning the new-comer to the 
witness chair, took his accustomed place 
at the table. 

“Well, madam, what can we do for you? 
What case were you subpenaed for?” and 


“But, madam, ‘Harry’ who?” inter- 
rupted the prosecutor, with just a sus- 
picion of impatience in his voice. He was 
tired and wanted to get home and play 
with “the boy” a little while before sup- 
per. A great rest that, and Billy needed 
the rest. Then, too, there had been a good 
many women before the grand jury dur- 
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ing the session and they weren’t always 
just relevant in what they had to say. 

“Why, Harry—my boy—Harry wrote 
me all about it, and I knew if I came down 
and saw you and explained it to you,— 
for I was quite sure you didn’t understand 
about it—that it would be all right. 
Harry wrote me the whole thing the day 
after he was arrested; and it was so per- 
fectly foolish.” 

She laughed at the thought. 

“The idea of their arresting Harry and 
for—Harry sent me a clipping from one 
of the papers—just think of it—for steal- 
ing, gentlemen, my Harry stealing! And 
what do you think they said he stole? You 
wouldn’t believe it! But they really ac- 
cused my Harry of stealing a razor—a 
razor, mind you and’”—conclusively— 
“Harry has a razor of his own! I sent it 
to him last Christmas. Did you ever hear 
of such a foolish thing? When my train 
came in this morning I went right over to 
the jail and saw the gentleman in charge 
and explained it all to him and he said 
that he would like to let Harry out, if he 
could, but that I would have to see you 
and explain to you. I know he’d have done 
it if he could, because he seemed a real 
kind-hearted man. He said that he had a 
son about Harry’s age and knew just how 
I must feel and he was sure there was some 
mistake, and—” 

“But, madam, what is your son’s 
name?” asked Billy, his tone somewhat 
mollified. 

“Why, Harry Ainsworth. And now 
thet I’ve made it clear to you gentlemen 
you’ll have him let out right away, won’t 
you?—because I want to start back home 
to-night and take him with me. I had a 
pretty hard time to get away. I work, 
you know, and must be back to-morrow. 
Harry’s father died a year ago, and since 
then Harry and I have both had to work. 
Harry has worked at a great many hotels 
before in different parts of the country. 
The boy he worked under here was a 
friend of his—Frank Bowers was his 
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name—that’s why he came here and—” 

“But, madam,” interposed Billy, hesi- 
tatingly, as he looked over a paper he had 
drawn from the bundle, “you say your 
son’s name is Ainsworth, Harry Ains- 
worth?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

““Well—a—he does not seem to be 
charged with stealing a razor.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad, and then you’ll—” 

“Bowers was arrested for stealing the 
razor and,” continued Billy, not feeling 
just right about the throat, “and—a— 
Harry Ainsworth, I see, is charged with 
stealing a purse containing fifty dollars 
from one of the guests of the hotel.” 

“Not at all! Not at all, sir. I saw the 
newspaper myself—or the clipping rather 
—and it said that Harry was accused of 
stealing a razor—and when he had a 
razor, too. Wasn’t it silly?’ She smiled. 
“Pll just show you the clipping. Here is 
—Oh! pshaw! I came away in such a 
hurry that I forgot it. Anyhow, Harry 
wrote me and said—” ’ 

“But,” commenced Billy, then he 
paused; the going was getting pretty 
heavy for him by this time; he looked at 
the other men. The foreman was looking 
out of the window, the manufacturer had 
picked up his cigar, which had gone out, 
and, after putting the wrong end of it in 
his mouth, laid it down again; there was 
no hope for Billy in the others, so he 
lunged ahead. 

“But,” he resumed, “the man from 
whom the purse was taken positively iden- 
tified it when it was found in your son’s 
possession.” : 

“Fifty dollars, did you say? My Harry 
—take—No, sir! He didn’t need it!” 
triumphantly. She was beginning not to 
like Billy. Women never like prosecutors 
when they’re prosecuting. “Harry made 
five dollars a week and his board and that 
was ample, for sometimes he sent me 
money. Why, only last month he sent me 
his whole month’s salary. Oh! No, sir, 
Harry didn’t do that because he told 
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me—” She faltered, then stopped. The 
confident smile began to die. 

“In any event,” said Billy kindly, “we 
couldn’t settle the matter to-night. If he 
should be indicted, he would then have to 
be tried and it would be a matter of weeks 
before that.” 

“Oh! but I must get back because I 
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cars were clanging their strident warn- 
ings to the hurrying home-goers on the 
streets below. 

She arose. The smile was dead. 

“Pi—Tll stay until they let Harry 
out. You'll excuse me—won’t you—for 
taking so much of your time—but I—I 
don’t know much about law. I—” 
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SHE PASSED OUT, TO WAIT UNTIL THEY RELEASED HARRY 


could only get one day away, they are so 
busy at the store,” said Harry’s mother. 
“J much fear you'll have to stay 
longer, Mrs. Ainsworth, if you want to 
see this matter through.” 
The gloom of approaching darkness 
was settling over the dingy room. The 


She straightened up, turned and walked 
with strained erectness toward the door. 
The foreman wondered why he didn’t hear 
the door open. He looked around toward 
it. She was standing quite still. No sound 
came from her. Her head was bowed in 
her hands and her spare frame shook. 
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The foreman went to her, took her by 
the arm and, leading her to the other door, 
said huskily, “Go out this way, you’ll not 
see any one and its nearer.” 

She passed out—to wait “until they let 
Harry out.” 

The foreman closed the door. 

After a moment he announced with un- 
wonted brusqueness: “We stand ad- 
journed until to-morrow morning at nine 
o’clock.” 

The retired saloon-keeper spat again 
and blew his nose vigorously ; it seemed to 
Billy in the uncertain light that his cheeks 
were streaked, but then the saloon-keeper 
had been perspiring earlier in the after- 
noon. 
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The manufacturer coughed a little and 
said: ‘“There’s no use talking, if a fellow 
wants to be sure he’s rid of the hay fever 
he must stay away until after the fifteenth 
of October.” 

In another minute the room was vacant. 

Billy reached home just in time to help 
“tuck the boy in.” 

While he was reading the paper after 
supper he looked up at the sweet-faced 
woman on the other side of the table and 
said: 

“Don’t think P’ll run for another term 
as prosecutor, Mary.” 

A moment or two later he added: 

“And, dear, we must be very careful to 
know with whom the boy plays.” 


THE NIGHT-WATCHES 


By Margaret Steele Anderson 


HE laurel withers on your brow, 
O victor of the hard-won race! 

And you who sit in mighty place, 
How heavy is your sceptre now! 


Flushed with the kiss your lips have known, 
Woman, this is your hour to wake, 

And know that flesh and heart may break 
When Love hath entered on its own. 


And you, who knew where angels trod, 
And marked the path for duller eyes, 
In this lone hour are you still wise? 
Do you not quail before your God? 


O God, to whom the dark is day, 
Forget not these—the strong, the right, 


The happy souls! 


For, Lord, at night 


They tremble in their tents of clay! 













T is remarkable how the 
powerful, determined, re- 
sourceful man, having 
got some name for suc- 
cesses in difficult matters, 
finds scores of weaker 
men eagerly turning to 
him craving his help. 
They cling to him like dependent children 
to a father’s hand. Lawrence Rand’s rep- 
utation out of the first half-dozen cases of 
which the newspapers got the facts se- 
cured him such attention that he was com- 
pelled to choose only the more important 
commissions, for sheer lack of time to give 
to the minor ones. It was odd that almost 
immediately after the affair at Halifax, 
in which he averted the world-wide calam- 
ity that the insane Dr. Karsch was about 
to visit on humanity, he should be sum- 
moned in an almost similar emergency. If 
there had been the slightest whisper in 
public print concerning the first exploit, 
it might have been taken for granted that 
it led to the following cablegram which he 
brought down to my office on the morning 
of the eighth of March. It was sent to his 
cable address and read: 


“Crupap DE Mexico, 
“Hore Irurpive. 
“Take next steamer to Vera Cruz, if 
possible. Pay any price. Reference, 
Brown Brothers. Critical case, interna- 
tional importance. Letter meet steamer.” 
“CarLos GonzALEs Y Ropio.” 


“If I go, you must go with me,” said 
Rand, when I had read it, “and I must 
leave several small matters for your amia- 
ble legal partner Betts to look after. 


THE MARENGO EPISODE 


HOW LAWRENCE RAND MATCHED WITS WITH THE 
SECRET AGENTS OF EUROPE’S WAR LORD 


By Broughton Brandenburg 


First, however, as I have my reasons for 
not wishing to appear in the matter, will 
you go over to Brown Brothers and look 
up the gentleman who wants me so badly 
he will pay any price?” 

It interested me that Rand did not wish 
to go to Brown Brothers himself, and 
then, too, from the instant he entered the 
office he had taken up his position at the 
window to watch the street below, and now 
his trim, muscular figure was sharply sil- 
houetted against the light as he stood with 
his back to me while he spoke. 

Making a note of the name signed to 
the cablegram, I caught up my hat and 
top-coat and started out, only to be 
stopped at the door by a sharp exclama- 
tion from Rand. 

“Get into the street quickly, Duncan,” 
said he, without turning away from the 
window, “and if you meet a man with a 
black silk hat or a woman with a brown 
veil, don’t look twice at them. Be sure no 
such man or woman follows you. Tele- 
phone me the result. Do not come back 
here. Hurry, man, hurry!” 

I wished very much to ask him why 
these precautions before he had decided to 
take up the case even, but he seemed to be 
so urgent that I made all haste. Of men 
with high hats whom I met on the way 
there was an abundance, but I saw no 
woman with a brown veil; in fact, saw no 
woman in the busy throngs of men worth 
taking note of save one, who was pacing 
up and down in the corridor at Brown 
Brothers. A hansom stood at the door, 
but if it was hers she seemed to be waiting 
for some one else. As she did not look at 
me and had no brown veil that I could see, 
I did not scruple to glance more than once 
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at her. Of a plump German figure, with 
a splendid head of auburn hair and the 
milk-white skin often seen with it, she had 
eyes of a sort such as I have never seen be- 
fore or since. They were large and dark 
—black, one would say hastily, but really 
of a heavy shade of gray, and there was a 
peculiar far-away expression in them. 

I stood in line to make my inquiry, and 
when my turn came at the window I 
pushed in a slip of paper with “Carlos 
Gonzales y Rodio” written on it and said: 

“This house has been given us as per- 
sonal and financial reference by this gen- 
tleman. What can you tell me?” 

The clerk took the slip, turned away a 
moment, as if consulting a superior, and 
said, in one of those high, whining voices 
that carry so well, but are so unpleasant : 

“General Gonzales is a soldier, a diplo- 
mat and former cabinet minister in Mex- 
ico. Now he is one of the prominent law- 
yers there, and is rated at twenty-two mil- 
lions Mex. We have banked for him since 
he represented his government in Ger- 
many, and later in England, and believe 
him to be a man of high integrity as well 
as ability.” 

“Thank you,” said I, and turned to 
meet the eyes of the unknown woman lev- 
eled full on me from where she stood, not 
ten feet away. The far-away expression 
was gone, but only my turning quickly 
trapped her in observing me, for she 
looked away at once. 

I went to a telephone near by and com- 
municated the result of the inquiry to 
Rand. 

“Very well,” said he, “I want you to go 
with me. There is a steamer sailing to- 
morrow at eleven o’clock. Get yourself a 
first-cabin booking and meet me at the 
Hotel Diligencias in Vera Cruz, if not be- 
fore. Take a Luger automatic pistol with 
you and a double handful of ammunition. 
Are you sure you were not followed to 
Brown Brothers ?” 

“T think I was not,” I answered, and 
then he said good-by and rang off before 
I could.get any explanation from him of 


his peculiar instructions. Did he not mean 
to take the same steamer, and was I to 
wait in Vera Cruz for his arrival on the 
next? He had left me in just such a be- 
wildered state in the Karsch case; it had 
turned out excellently, however. I should 
have been pleased to know also whether 
Tom Rahway, his big Indian student 
friend, was to go with us or not, for there 
was always a pleasure in having the tall 
Sioux about when we closed in on our peo- 
ple, as on the night when he saved Rand’s 
life by knocking up the muzzle of Martin 
Anderson’s revolver. 

When I went back to the office I found 
a note from Betts saying that Rand and 
he had arranged for all the law business 
while I was away, and that he should not 
see me before I sailed. 

I took extraordinary precautions on my 
way to the steamship office, and when go- 
ing on board the next day, to make sure I 
was not followed. No incident of any un- 
usual nature occurred. As soon after sail- 
ing as possible I went through the ship in 
both the first and second class, looking for 
Rand or the Indian, but there was no sign 
of either. The early morning of the third 
day I was up for coffee for the first time, 
and was pacing up and down the hurri- 
cane deck to get my blood going, when, 
in rounding a ventilator and a pile of 
folded steamer chairs, I nearly collided 
with a woman in a brown veil. I saw noth- 
ing but the veil and a skirt that hung well, 
and the tips of some neat boots, because 
as soon as I saw the veil, remembering 
Rand’s instruction, I dropped my eyes, 
murmured an apology, and passed on. 
Later that day the first officer, with whom 
I had made friends, and I were in the sec- 
ond-class on a quasi inspection tour, and 
encountered one of the male passengers, 
who made some inquiry as to the exact 
hour we were due in Havana. He seemed a 
very pleasant, intelligent sort of man, and 
I dropped into conversation with him, 
learning that he was a Swedish engineer 
who had lived for many years in Hull, and 
was now on his way out to Mexico to take 
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HIS FIGURE WAS SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE LIGHT 
AS HE STOOD WITH HIS BACK TO ME 


charge of the machinery on a sugar plan- 
tation. He was a thick, stocky man, with 
close-cropped hair, and wore heavy-lensed 
glasses. He had a very hearty laugh and 
voice. Some of his droll stories, told in 
his broken English, were extremely de- 
lightful. After that we were together once 
or twice every day during the remainder 
of the voyage. 

The morning we reached Havana I had 
a genuine surprise. I had been notified by 
my steward that we were about to pass 
Morro Castle, and hurried up on deck. 
We were just passing the picturesque 
point, barely a stone’s throw away, when 
I reached the rail. I was so intent on the 
grim rocks and frowning fortress that I 
was barely aware of a feminine presence 
at my side until, as we drew farther into 
the harbor, I turned and was astounded to 
see within arm’s length of me the girl who 
had been at Brown Brothers ! 

She wore a dressing jacket, so hastily 
had she left her stateroom, and by that 
same skirt and neat boots I identified her 
instantly as the woman with the brown 
veil. There were several other women on 
deck, and at least two of them had brown 
veils, so my second thought was that there 
was no significance in this encounter. She 
perceived my surprise, and it amused her 
so greatly that she could not refrain from 
smiling, a very little with her lips and a 
very great deal with her eyes. Looking 
aft, I saw the Swedish engineer contem- 
plating the two of us with a broad grin. 

“Tt is fortunate that the capture of Ha- 
vana was avoided in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war,” said the voice of the second of- 
ficer behind us. 

“Yes, it would have been difficult for 
the Americans and would have destroyed 
many beautiful things about the harbor 

mouth,” she answered in an enchanting 

voice, with a touch of foreign accent. 

Then I made some trivial remark and 

we chatted until the first breakfast bell, 

when she seemed to remember the com- 
pletion of her toilet, and with a slight 
rise of color turned and went below. 
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In the next two minutes I had ascer- 
tained that she was booked as Frl. Mar- 
gretta von Schierbrand, was traveling 
with a maid and had the same steward as 
I. I called my steward into my stateroom 
and elicited the information that though 
she had not been ill she had remained very 
close in her stateroom and had had all her 
meals there. When she had gone on deck 
it was always with a veil. 

“A brown veil?” I asked. 

“Yes, a brown one,” said the steward, 
and then added with a bit of twinkle in 
his eye: “Yes, and if I may say it, I think 
she has an eye on you, too, sir.” 

I rewarded the fellow for his impudence 
and went to my breakfast. She was in the 
saloon for the first time and never missed 
a meal thereafter. 

When the steamer touched at Progresso 
she received two cablegrams, as the stew- 
ard informed me, and beyond two inconse-~ 
quential conversations with her, merely 
such as traveling acquaintances have, 
nothing happened until we arrived in Vera 
Cruz. I was close behind her when we left 
the ship and walked up the new pier to the 
custom house, but there I stuck, and by 
some magic means she was promptly 
passed through with her French maid and 
was gone. I had also hoped to see the 
Swedish engineer to exchange addresses 
with him, and, if he was going to stop in 
Vera Cruz, to arrange to go to the same 
hotel, for he appeared to be a man of fine 
qualities and rare companionability. 

When I arrived at the hotel I walked 
into the despacho, scribbled my name and 
looked for Rand’s name or Rand’s hand- 
writing in the list, thinking he might have 
come overland by rail from New York and 
arrived before me, as one can do, but he 
was not there. 

When the manager saw my name he 
smiled and said: 

“Your room has been engaged for you 
by a friend. No. 22 it is.” 

Greatly puzzled, I went up at once, and 
the instant I entered, I saw lying under 
the mirror an envelope with my name writ- 





SHE PERCEIVED MY SURPRISE AND IT AMUSED HER 


ten on it in Rand’s hand. Tearing it open, 
I found it was General Gonzales’ letter, 
sent to him on the steamer. He was in 
Vera Cruz. He had got it, opened and 
read it, engaged my room and left the let- 
ter in the room for my edification. Now, 
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he had gone off on his own tangent, leav- 
ing me to suck my thumbs and meditate 
on his cleverness, for there was no word 
of comment or instruction with the letter 
which read: 


“Horer Irursipe, Ciry or Mexico, 
“March 12, 1903. 
“Mr. Lawrence Rand, on Board 8. S. 

Monterey: 

“HonoraBLeE Sir—This is to inform 
you immediately on your arrival in this 
country of the surpassing and superla- 
tively important matter on which I have 
retained you, such information conveyed 
in advance of my seeing you being for 
your careful contemplation in order that 
you may best advise the iinmediate steps. 

“When I was in London a few years 
ago in a diplomatic office of some impor- 
tance I formed a strong friendship with a 
gentleman of high position in the Admi- 
ralty, who summoned me hastily from the 
embassy one night to his home in St. 
John’s Wood. He was dying when I ar- 
rived and he was barely able to give me 
a folded paper before he expired. He 
meant to instruct me in regard to it, but 
death came too soon. That paper was 
nothing less than a draft of the historic- 
ally famous Cochrane secret plan. His 
heir was a dissolute young fool, with 
whom it was not safe to trust so danger- 
ous a document, so I retained it, not even 
reading more than enough of it to know 
what it was and that, by taking on the 
knowledge of it, I would be assuming a 
burden which had driven stronger men 
than I out of their minds. When I 
brought it with me to Mexico I had it 
sealed in a brass envelope, which was en- 
closed in a wooden case on which was 
marked the character of the inclosure and 
a warning to.any man who opened it. 
This I kept in a small safe in my library. 

“T have the misfortune to have a son by 
my first wife whom I had always con- 
sidered as merely a profligate and spend- 
thrift until a fortnight ago, when I dis- 
covered he was as well an embezzler of my 
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funds and that he had rifled my small 
safe, and finding no papers that were con- 
vertible or gave him a hold on me, took 
this box. I drove to the calle, in which 
lives a noted courtezan with whom he is 
entangled, and almost intercepted him, 
but he contrived his flight and is now at 
large. He had scant money and his credit 
both on his own and my account is ex- 
hausted, so that he has been unable to 
leave the country and has written me a let- 
ter saying that he is fully aware of the 
tremendous value to any of the great 
powers of the secret inside the brass en- 
velope and realizes that if he sold it to one 
of them it would be more valuable if the 
envelope were delivered unopened. By 
this you will perceive his cleverness. My 
honor is vitally concerned, as to clear my- 
self I must expose my own flesh and blood, 
so he demands five million dollars gold or 
the transfer of half of my estates at once 
to him in exchange for the safe return of 
the paper. Of course he would be merely 
getting what will eventually be his, but 
I have been hoping that he would be wiser 
before my death than he now is. The let- 
ter was mailed at Zacatecas and asked that 
I insert an advertisement in the Jmparcial, 
when he would send me another letter ar- 
ranging a meeting. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I should be inclined to bargain 
with him, but he was so unwise as to hint 
to the woman whom I went to see that he 
had obtained the most important military 
secret in the world at the price of my 
honor and he meant to use the secret to 
foist him into a position of power abroad 
and to bleed me for funds to maintain 
him. He must be found at once, safe- 
guarded from opening, copying or trans- 
ferring the important document, and when 
you have cornered him, then I will treat 
with him according to the circumstances 
that then exist. I have privately traced 
him to Zacatecas, where he was a week 
ago. One can lose one’s self for a lifetime 
in Mexico, while to attempt to leave the 
country by any of the few exits exposes 
one to certain arrest. Do not attempt to 
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communicate with me until you reach this 
city, and then do so by private messenger, 
giving me your hotel address. Trusting 
greatly in your celebrated prowess, I am 
“Your sincere admirer, 
*“Cartos GonzALes y Ropto.” 


So a reckless young man was loose in 
the wild reaches of Mexico possessed of 
the Cochrane plan, the world’s greatest 
military and political secret, and we must 
catch him before he sold it, lost it or did 
something else equally foolish with it. 

Dimly I recalled reading of the Coch- 
rane plan many years before, but my 
recollection was so vague that I deter- 
mined to look it up, and after getting into 
cooler clothes, I walked down to the Brit- 
ish consulate and asked the vice-consul if 
he could give me some more definite infor- 
mation on the subject. A political ency- 
clopedia lay open on the top of his desk. 
A mark on one of the open pages pointed 
to a paragraph headed “Admiral Coch- 
rane’s Secret Plan.” 

“A queer coincidence,” he said, smiling, 
as he gave me the encyclopedia, “two men 
in a day to ask about the same thing. A 
Swedish engineer was in here not more 
than an hour ago with a note signed by 
some American asking for the data.” 

It was a very disquieting circumstance. 
Coincidences were becoming too frequent. 
First the young woman, who overheard 
my inquiry at Brown Brothers, develops 
a brown veil and behaves queerly, after 
taking the same steamer with me. A 
Swede engine-tinker makes my acquaint- 
ance on board and immediately on landing 
sets out on the same quest as I. 

I thought it best to copy the para- 
graph for quieter consideration. It read: 

“Thomas Cochrane, tenth Earl of Dun- 
donald, noted as a soldier of daring and 
resource (see p. 243), about 1810 con- 
ceived the plan of an engine of war or 
system of mechanical defense and offense, 
which he believed would be so terrible in 
execution that it would forever put an end 
to all war. The plan was submitted to the 


Prince Regent, who was greatly pleased, 
and appointed a committee of able officers, 
sworn to secrecy, to examine the proposi- 
tion. They reported it to be tremendously 
effective as well as infallible, but were so 
appalled at the prospective consequences 
that they recommended the declination of 
a plan which would stagger humanity. In 
1846 a greatly elaborated and improved 
plan was presented by Cochrane, and at 
Lord Auckland’s instigation another com- 
mission considered it with the same result. 
It was held to be too terrible to use. Coch- 
rane died in 1860 without divulging the 
plan, but drafts of it are said to have been 
filed in the archives of the Admiralty.” 

I left the consulate and hurried back to 
the hotel. The frightful consequences of 
a slip or a failure in our work loomed be- 
fore me. I felt as if I must see Rand and 
must be allowed to begin the active work 
before us. I waited all day in my room, 
my impatience fomenting into a rage of 
eagerness. There was not a sign, not a 
word from him, and nothing significant 
from the world without, only a single gun 
from the fort, now and then a steamer 
whistle blast in the harbor, the dispiriting 
hee-hawing of the donkeys in the streets, 
the cries of the sweetmeat and ‘fried cake 
venders and the rattling of the big carts 
over the stones in the wretched streets. 

At dusk I determined to wait no longer. 
I sought the best dinner I could find, and 
afterward strolled in the plaza, where a 
band from the fort was playing. An ex- 
cellent cigar was resigning me to inaction. 

Suddenly, beside a pillar of one of the 
scores of arches of the buildings that 
front the plaza, I saw a huge Indian, his 
peon hat pulled down on his brow, his 
serape wound about his shoulders, his bare 
feet resting on the still warm stones. He 
was gazing intently across the corner of 
the square to a spot in under dark arches, 
where at a café table, with his back 
turned, sat a gentleman in frock coat and 
silk hat. When I looked again at the In- 
dian’s face I was startled to see Tom Rah- 
way, Rand’s big Sioux. 
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If he saw me he gave no sign. I waited 
for none, but passed entirely around the 
square to another point of vantage, where 
I could see the café table more clearly. 
With the man in the silk hat, who was un- 
doubtedly a German, sat the Fraulein von 
Schierbrand and the Swedish engineer. 

They were engaged in an intensely 
close conference. The German was ex- 
plaining, the girl was drinking it in and 
looking from the speaker to the Swede, 
who was gravely nodding his head, now 
and then interpolating a remark or ask- 
ing a question. The German was a tall 
man of military bearing, had a large dom- 
inant nose and showed distinct breeding. 
Casually observed, one would class him as 
a fine specimen of the young German of- 
ficer, but when I had edged within twenty 
feet of them I could see by the light that 
shone from the interior of the café that 
there was the stamp of bold cunning in his 
eyes, the lines of his mouth and the set of 
his jaw. As I compared the profiles of the 
lovely girl and this man I was startled to 
find so marked a resemblance that I could 
not help but conclude they were brother 
and sister. The conversation in general 
was in English, the exchanges between the 
man and woman in German. That much I 
could tell, though I was not near enough 
as yet to catch the drift of it. I turned my 
back to them, as if listening to the band, 
and slowly moved backward till I was 
nearly at the table next to the group, 
when I heard the engineer exclaim: 

“Ah, theese ess locky. Ay see may 
fren’ yust now here. Oh, Mister Donk-in, 
aff you pleese, one momen’.” 

I turned to the group. 

“Ay amm va-ayry glad to see you one 
ta-ame more,” said the Swede, offering his 
hand. “Permit may to make you ag- 
wainded wit day Baroness von Schierbrand 
und her brudder day Kapitan Rudolf von 
Schierbrand.” 

“Tt is a pleasure to remember Mr. Dun- 
can as a fellow passenger on the Monte- 
rey,” said the girl, graciously lifting some 
small feminine impedimenta from a chair 


beside her that I might sit there. The 
captain greeted me pleasantly enough. I 
looked away to the pillar where I had seen 
Tom Rahway standing, and there was 
something as near a smile on his face as 
anything I had ever seen there. It seemed 
to me that the captain’s eyes were en- 
deavoring to bore me through every time 
he looked at me, and the engineer was re- 
garding me in a covertly amused way that 
was maddening, while in the next half- 
hour the girl checked herself awkwardly 
in her conversation a half-dozen times as 
if having been on the verge of saying 
some word that might hint of something 
which she was endeavoring to conceal. 
Twice when she spoke my name she very 
nearly used some other. 

It was certainly a strained situation, 
with the first weight on me. Thanks to 
Rand’s incommunicativeness, I found my- 
self plumped in the midst of a hostile 
party, consisting of a woman who seemed 
to have been shadowing me; of her 
brother, who ill concealed his attitude, 
and of a chance steamer acquaintance, 
who had made friends with both the others 
and a few hours before had been looking 
up the same subject of vital importance 
on which I myself was bent. In addition 
to these things, all three were under the 
espionage of Rand’s big Sioux, who had 
picked them up by description, or had, 
with Rand, shadowed overland from New 
York the captain, in whom I recognized 
“the man with a silk hat.” Rand held the 
key to the puzzle, but where, in the name 
of all the goats in Spain, was Rand? 

Not that I was not enjoying myself 
after the first ten minutes. Quite to the 
contrary ; the baroness and I fell into a 
vein of mutual interest, and I found her so 
bright and clever that before I compre- 
hended it I was completely fascinated, and 
only those strange shades of restraint that 
came over her at intervals kept me in mind 
of the false basis on which all stood. As 
the hours passed by it seemed that we 
found more and more of common bond, 
and it was only when the great cathedral 
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“IT IS A PLEASURE TO REMEMBER MR. 
DUNCAN AS A FELLOW-PASSENGER ” 


bells began their midnight chime that 1 
left them. I do not think I had addressed 
twenty words to the engineer, yet he 
gripped my hand warmly and promised to 
call on me and have breakfast the next 
day, and the captain and baroness desired 
us both to cruise with them to Alvarado 
in a day or two in the yacht of the com- 
mandant, which had been placed at their 
disposal. 

The entire evening’s performance was 


I would have exchanged almost anything 
I possessed for the certainty that she 
meant one or two little things she had 
said. However, to calm myself and get my 
proper analytical point of view, I roamed 
the streets for an hour and then went back 


to the hotel to find on my bed one of 


so unreal as almost to resemble the re- ands cards. with this on the back: 
hearsal of a play. The only genuine thing ‘ 


was my enchantment by the baroness, and “Go to Orizaba by to-morrow morn- 
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ing’s train. Stop at Hotel Paris. Keep 
your gun handy.” 


No breakfast with my Swedish friend 
in which I might learn more of the Von 
Schierbrands, no call on the Von Schier- 
brands, no cruise down to Alvarado, and 
no address to which to send a note of apol- 
ogy. I called myself a fool for allowing 
a woman’s gleaming eyes and teeth to di- 
vert me from a momentous task entail- 
ing enormous responsibility, went to bed, 
rose at six, entrained for Orizaba and 
sought the Hotel Paris. 

That night I overheard two tourists 
laughing over the droll stories of a Swede 
who had been traveling with them. I recog- 
nized the stories as those of the engineer, 
and making inquiry of the tourists, I 
satisfied myself beyond a doubt that my 
clever Scandinavian had followed me 
from Vera Cruz, keeping close in the last 
coach of the train. Any doubt that he 
was “employed” vanished at once, and I 
began to wonder whether or not he was 
trailing me, even when we became such 
good friends aboard ship. 

Twenty-four hours of absolute inaction 
succeeded. All I could do was wait for 
Rand’s next laconic mandate, and be on 


the watch for the Swede and his employ- ° 


ers, the Von Schierbrands. I had in mind 
Rand’s warning to be ready for trouble, 
and it was well that I did. The second 
evening I walked out from the hotel to a 
hammock shop I had seen near the Wells- 
Fargo office, intending to buy a hammock 
and send it to my sister. While I was wait- 
ing for my change I leaned back against 
the hammock-hung wall of the booth-like 
front of the shop, and it struck me sud- 
denly that close to my shoulder on the 
other side of the hammocks I heard heavy 
breathing. I turned slowly, seeking an 
aperture through which to peer, and in so 
doing held my newly-purchased hammock 
bundled up in front of me. Only for an 
instant I saw the face and form of a 
brawny-shouldered indiano through a 
crack and caught the fumes of aguardi- 


ente, then through the meshes of the ham- 
mock, against which I had just been lean- 
ing, came plunging a heavy cane knife or 
machete. The point buried itself in the 
hammock in my arms. It almost reached 
my body. Had I not turned it would have 
finished me. I snatched out my Luger, ran 
out of the booth and was about to try a 
shot at the running villain when he so 
mixed himself in the crowd in the narrow 
street that I did not dare. He left the 
machete stuck in the hammock’s meshes. 
The shop-keeper was profuse in his apolo- 
gies that any one should attempt to mur- 
der me at his door, saying such bad luck 
always came his way. When the police ar- 
rived they eagerly scanned the machete 
and pronounced it one used by the labor- 
ers on the big Marengo plantation. 

When I returned to the hotel there was 
a letter for me, brought by an express 
messenger, with nothing to show whence 
it came. It was from Rand, and read: 


“Dear Duncan—You are as clever a 
partner as any man could wish to have. 
For Heaven’s sake, be even more careful 
than you have been. Wire the station-mas- 
ter at Marengo to have a saddled horse 
ready for you at the eight o’clock train 
to-morrow night. Ride to Marengo haci- 
enda and ask for a night’s lodging. Say 
you are Mr. Crane, of New York, and 
want to buy a plantation. The pace 
quickens. Rano.” 


When I got off the train at Marengo 
the next night and walked through sand 
toward the tiny glimmer that came from 
the coop of the station, a figure that I 
seemed to know stepped between me and 
the light. I laid hand to my revolver. A 
soft Indian voice said in Spanish: 

“Here is your horse, sefior.” 

I swung on, paid him for two days’ use 
of the animal, and when he had pointed 
out the cactus-bordered road to the ha- 
cienda, I rode into the darkness and silence. 

After a time my eyes became accus- 
tomed to the darkness and I could see 
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more plainly the white, dusty strip of the 
road. Twice I stopped, for I felt sure that 
I heard the pat-pat of running bare feet 
in the dust behind me, and once I thought 
I heard voices before. Soon I crossed a 
platform-car track, one of the plantation 
tramways, and in a few minutes I passed 
a stone-posted gateway and entered the 
vicinity of the hacienda by an avenue bor- 
dered with sub-tropical verdure. Then 
came lights here and there through the 
growth, the sounds of Indian families 
about their huts, a song, a shout, the wail- 
ing of babies, a woman’s shrill laugh, the 
barking of dogs, and then I drew rein at 
the hacienda door. A short, massive old 
Indian appeared, bade me good night and 
the blessing of Heaven, as he held up a 
flaming dip. He summoned a boy to take 
my horse, and led the way indoors. As I 
entered I looked backward and saw many 
bright, curious eyes peering out of the 
gloom at the unexpected stranger. As I 
turned I found myself face to face with a 
slender young man of puerile counte- 
nance, who held out his hand and ad- 
dressed me pleasantly in fair English. 

“Good evening, sir,” I answered ; “I am 
a stranger in this region. Crane is my 
name ; I am from New York. I was riding 
out from Marengo to look for a planta- 
tion in which to invest, and having lost 
my way, find I must trespass upon your 
hospitality.” 

He gave me an effusive welcome, put 
before me an excellent supper with unusu- 
ally good wine. The dining-room was a 
long, high apartment, with dimly frescoed 
walls and ceiling and a tiled floor. There 
was very little furniture in it, and at two 
sides there were doors that led to the open 
air. All the doors were hung with mos- 
quito-proof curtains. We were conversing 
of the ever-interesting topic, that of what 
Diaz has done for Mexico, which is a sub- 
ject that is like the weather in polite so- 
ciety, when a tall clock at one end of the 
room began to boom like a distant cathe- 
dra] bell until it struck ten. The suave 
mask fell from my unknown host’s face. 





A sinister smile played about his lips. An 
evil light came into his small black eyes. 

“Forgive me, if I terminate this agree- 
able farce, Mr. Ran, but it grows late. 
My poor misguided father, the distin- 
guished General Gonzales y Rodio, often 
remarked that you were the cleverest man 
in the world, but I think I have matched 
you this time, and I am only a poor 
greaser, as you call us.” 

I sat drawn as tense as steel, my hand 
on my Luger in my coat-pocket. I knew 
not what move to make, and only waited. 

“Tt was so delightfully easy to guess 
that dear father would send for you when 
he found I had outwitted him,” laughed 
he, “and he wished to find me when I was 
snugly ensconced all the time on one of 
his own plantations, where I chance to 
have the administrador under my thumb. 
I had merely to cable Captain von Schier- 
brand, whom you met in Vera Cruz a few 
evenings ago, and since your devilish and 
inexplicable cleverness has brought you 
straight to my door, here are the captain 
and his friends close on your heels, 
brought here by my sapiency.” 

There was a rustle at the curtains of 
the door leading into the main body of the 
house. There entered the Baroness von 
Schierbrand, Captain von Schierbrand 
and my erstwhile friend, the Swedish en- 
gineer. As I looked away from them I 
saw I was covered with a heavy revolver 
by an Indian, who had entered from an- 
other door and stood behind Gonzales— 
the same man who had tried to kill me in 
Orizaba! As the baroness passed me I 
rose and bowed with what grace and ease 
I could summon. The baroness inclined 
her head coldly, the captain glowered on 
me, and the Swede’s expression was all 
lost in the glitter of the heavy lenses of 
his spectacles. Gonzales tendered them 
seats on his side of the table. The Swede 
sat down near me in an attitude of watch- 
fulness. 

Complete silence fell for a brief mo- 
ment, then Gonzales continued: “As Cap- 
tain von Schierbrand was already on his 
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way, as the representative of his govern- 
ment, to conclude the purchase of this val- 
uable bit of information,”—he drew from 
his breast-pocket the box containing the 
Cochrane secret, and as he laid it on the 
table I saw the seals had not been broken, 
—*there is no reason why his tracking 
you here should not be merely an incident 
and we should not proceed with the trans- 
fer. I wish you to witness, as a reward for 
prying into other people’s affairs, the con- 
summation of what you tried to prevent.” 

Then they went on with the transaction. 
It was very brief. ‘The Swede was carry- 
ing for the captain a small quantity of 
gold and a large quantity of British se- 
curities. These the captain took and gave 
to Gonzales, who, not to be outdone in in- 
difference, passed them to the Indian be- 
hind him. When Von Schierbrand received 
the precious box he gave it to the Swede 
without a word, just as he would give it to 
a hired guard. I could put out my fingers 
and touch it with ease as it protruded 
from his side coat-pocket. Of what words 
were then uttered I was not aware. My 
brain worked like mad to plan some move, 
no matter how daring. It seemed to me 
that the baroness was looking at me with 
interest and sympathy in her eyes. Gon- 
zales turned to the Indian behind him and 
pointed to me, saying: 

“Pablo, take that fool into the cala- 
boose and keep him till to-morrow evening, 
and then do what I sent you to do in Ori- 
zaba. My dear Mr. Rand, when you are 
dead I shall be on board steamer at Vera 
Cruz, bound for a land that will appreci- 
ate my ability. Good-by, my clever gen- 
tleman.” He waved his hand at me with 
an insolent smile. 

Out came my Luger in my right hand. 
My left snatched the box from the Swede’s 
pocket, and just as I was ready to shoot 
the Indian behind Gonzales the slow 
Swede seemed to catch on fire. He seized 
the wrist of my gun hand with a terrible 
grip. In an instant he had the gun. He 
had drawn one of his own. The others in 
the room were on their feet, and another 
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armed Indian sprang through the cur- 
tains of the other door. He raised his 
machete as he advanced on me, but it was 
the baroness who intervened. She threw 
herself before me. The second Indian 
turned to his master for orders. The bar- 
oness burst forth on her brother in a tor- 
rent of scorn. 

“Is this what your high-minded patri- 
otism, your desire to do a great service to 
the Fatherland means? Is this what the 
noble object you have held up before me 
signifies—the cold-blooded murder of a 
man guilty of nothing but bravely doing 
his duty? I shall not be a party to it an 
instant longer. I have made you no prom- 
ises. If you murder this man you must 
kill your own sister to protect yourself 
from the law’s consequences.” 

“There spoke the true noblewoman, but 
fortunately your sacrifice is not needed,” 
observed Rand’s quiet voice at my elbow, 
and I turned to see that it issued from the 
lips of the Swedish engineer! He had torn 
off the baffling heavy-lensed glasses and 
was covering our foes with his weapon and 
mine. “This game has been played far 
enough to develop your reserve Indian, 
my cautious Sefior Gonzales. Duncan, 
kindly relieve those two servants of their 
revolvers. See if they are ready for your 
use and step to this door to the right. 
Gentlemen, I give you warning, if either 
of you attempt to summon other servants 
I will pull trigger.” 

The captain was a brave man at least. 
As I passed him to take my post at the 
door he threw himself on me to try to 
wrest the box from me, meanwhile holding 
me between him and Rand. Gonzales was 
too astounded to stir a step. The big Ger- 
man was too much for me. In a second he 
had me worsted. I could not understand 
Rand’s forbearance. Von Schierbrand was 
actually dragging me away with him, 
when I saw an arm above me deal him a 
crushing blow with a clubbed pistol, and 
when the mist cleared from before my eyes 
and I began to get my breath, as Von 
Schierbrand’s throttling grip was re- 
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leased, I saw the captain lying on the 
floor and over him stood Tom Rahway. 

“Baroness, I deeply regret your 
brother’s rashness,” said Rand, rapidly, 
“but the result simplifies matters. You 
dog, Pablo, if you do not want to spend 
the rest of your life in prison for your 
dirty work in Orizaba, go with Mr. Dun- 
can to the stables and bring here a carrejo 
to take Captain von Schierbrand to the 
station to go to the hospital in Orizaba. 
My friend Gonzales, we will go together 
to Mexico City to see your father. You 
should thank me for not bringing a squad 
of rurales with me to-night.” 

On the train from Orizaba to the capi- 
tal, while Tom Rahway guarded Gonzales, 
Rand told me of the operations, to me in- 
explicable, which had achieved so brilliant 
a success. Said he: 

“Very simple indeed, Duncan ; you were 
merely a cat’s-paw, just a blind and no 
more. I detected Von Schierbrand driving 
up hastily to my apartment the first morn- 
ing, and I allowed the maid to tell him I 
was going to your office number. I saw him 
meet his sister, and I saw her set out to 
precede you to Brown Brothers, where he 
knew I would go for reference if I had 
been summoned by the old general. She 
followed you aboard the steamer, and Tom 
Rahway trailed him overland from New 
York on. I went with you, and when I had 
made friends with you she saw it and I 
worked her into employing me to help her. 
After that all that was necessary for me to 
do was to instruct you where to go and 
what to do, and then tell them pretty little 
stories of how I had discovered the secrets 
of your movements. They began to think 
they were employing a phenomenon and 
took me into their entire confidence ex- 
cept as to the whereabouts of their ex- 
pected meeting with Gonzales. I had to 
risk your life by asking the captain to 
wire Gonzales to send a trusted man to 
kill you in Orizaba. Tom Rahway was 
ready to trail the man and I was near 
enough to make sure that he failed. Luck- 
ily the machete told us he came from Ma- 





rengo hacienda. I sent you there, and we 
followed you, after warning Gonzales that 
you were coming. We were on the same 
train that you took. There is really noth- 
ing intricate in this case except that I be- 
gan very early, and as soon as I met a 
counter-move I traced it down to its 
source, using you as a mask, for which 
pray forgive me.” 

When we reached the capital we drove 
directly to the Hotel Iturbide and found 
the old general had not yet arisen. Gon- 
zales was left below in charge of Tom 
Rahway, at Rand’s wish. The general 
hurriedly prepared to receive us, and his 
first words were: 

“Heaven bless you, Mr. Rand, for your 
haste in coming to Mexico. If you will 
sit down we will consult as to what is to be 
done in this matter; meanwhile I will ring 
for some coffee. In the first place, what 
can I pay you?” 

Rand named a good round figure. The 
old general smiled and stroked his white 
beard with pleasure, turned to his table 
and wrote a check for double the amount. 

“You are too modest, my dear sir,” 
said he, handing the bit of paper to Rand. 

“You are very kind,” said Rand. ‘“Per- 
mit me to thank you and to offer you this 
in return.” He laid the box containing 
the Cochrane secret in the old man’s 
hands. He was too astounded to speak till 
Rand said: “Your son is below in charge. 
What is your wish in regard to him?” 

The old man’s eyes blazed. 

“Turn him loose and tell him I said he 
can go to the devil.” 

Perhaps this is no place to introduce 
any of my personal affairs, but I will add 
that as the Baroness von Schierbrand re- 
turned to her native country after her 
brother had died in the hospital in Ori- 
zaba, I heard nothing of her for many 
months ; then I received a letter one morn- 
ing, and as I write the tinted ends of many 
that have followed it protrude from a 
sacred little nook before me, and I think I 
shall spend this autumn in the south of 
Germany. 























AT THE FOOT OF THE LADDER 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A GREEN REPORTER ON HEARST’S CHICAGO 
AMERICAN—AN INSIDE STORY OF HOW NEWS IS GATHERED 
AND MADE MARKETABLE ACCORDING TO THE IDEALS 
OF A CERTAIN KIND OF MODERN JOURNALISM 


By Francis Hackett 


| J stasis the dingy “elevated” at 
Madison Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue, Chicago, I asked a newsboy, 
“Where is the American office?” 

“Middle of the block. Y’ can’t miss it.” 

Past two saloons I came to a grimy 
white building. Sprawling gilt letters an- 
nounced, “Hearst’s Chicago American.” 

I went to the editorial room. The walls 
are whitewashed, the floor strewn with 
waste paper, the desks pasted with scraps 
and pictures. At the windows the illus- 
trators work. In the center, under blink- 
ing incandescent lights, reporters and 
editors—in the rear the operators. Tele- 
phone, typewriter and telegraph make in- 
cessant noise. 

I sent my name to the city editor. As 
I sat waiting, word of an attempted mur- 
der came in by the tubes from the City 
Press. The staff crowded to see the report 
like flies around a drop of honey, then 
scattered energetically, one to his type- 
writer, another to the telephone, one run- 
ning for his hat and coat, another for his 
camera outfit. 

I wanted to become a reporter on the 
American. My sole recommendation was 
a scribble from the managing editor say- 
ing: “Look over this young friend of 
’s as a candidate for the kindergar- 
ten. He 'ooks likely to me.” While I 
waited I read for inspiration the notices 
hanging fiom the ceiling. One, “The pol- 
icy of the American is to please as many 





as possible.” Another, “Thieves’ slang 
and slang of all kinds must not appear in 
the American. . . . The American is to 
speak as a gentleman should,” and an- 
other, “No exaggeration.” 

An office boy came to me. “Mr. 
will see you.” I followed him to a near-by 
desk, where sat a fat, white-faced man, 
with sleeves rolled up and neck bare, an 
imposing brow, an unimposing chin. He 
motioned me to be seated, and, running his 
fingers through his thick mane, leaned 
back in his chair and rapidly questioned 
me. Indefinably he communicated to me 
the feeling that I was not impressing him 
favorably. 

“Can you use the typewriter?” 

I could say yes. 

“Why do you want to go into the news- 
paper business? You know it is the worst 
business on earth—there’s no money in 
2.” 

I made some conventional answer. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m running over my 
salary appropriation already, but I’ll 
take you on trial at fifteen dollars a week. 
You’ve had no experience, you say—writ- 
ten a little, had a story accepted or some- 
thing? Of course, that won’t do you any 
harm, but grace and deportment in Eng- 
lish are not exactly what we’re looking 
for. You'll have rough work in the begin- 
ning, but if you make good I may be able 
to take you on at a better salary.” 

The assistant city editor came over. He 
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shook hands and told me to sit down by 
the door till I heard my name called. 

Half an hour later, at ten a. m., Mr. X. 
shouted my name. I hurried to his desk. 
He handed me a clipping from a morning 
paper. 

“Go out and see those people. Don’t 
believe what they want to tell you is truth 
unless you’re convinced it is the truth.” 

The clipping was headed “Mystery in 
Wedding Notice.” On October tenth a 
girl announced her marriage away from 
home. The day following her father 
wrote begging the newspaper to destroy 
the wedding notice and publish instead 
news of her betrothal to the same man. 
This, on October eighteenth, was to be in- 
vestigated as a fresh mystery or scandal. 

I felt uneasy as I walked up the steps 
of the father’s residence. He himself, a 
stout, apoplectic gentleman, opened the 
door. I asked for his wife. 

“What do you want?” was her first 
question. 

“Madam, you are aware a compromis- 
ing notice has appeared in the papers 
about your—” 

“My daughter is married,” interrupted 
the father. “We have nothing at all to 
say. Who sent you here, sir?” 

“Now keep quiet; don’t get egsited, 
father,” said his wife. He raised his voice. 
Two other members of the family came 
from the back parlor. 

I explained that I simply wanted to 
know the truth. Their daughter’s reputa- 
tion was impugned. They should give all 
the facts and clear the matter up. The 
mother was still fairly calm. I addressed 
her exclusively. She did not know who put 
the notices in the paper. She became 
vociferous. It incited her husband. I 
turned to him: “Then this is all a lie?” 

“Tt is not a lie, it is not the truth!” he 
shouted. “It is nobody’s business! My 
daughter is married mit our approval, 
you understand, mit our—” 

At this moment a pretty girl in a kimo- 
no came running down stairs, the married- 


unmarried daughter. I went forward 
quickly. “You,” I cried, “you can tell 
me about this.” But the mother came be- 
tween us. She commanded Elsa to go 
right upstairs, and Elsa, silent, enigmatic, 
retreated. 

The father suggestively opened the hall 
door. I would not see it, and continued 
asking every question I could think of. 
She was married, yet still at home? Yes, 
married right here on the eleventh, the 
mother said. By aclergyman? No, by a 
rabbi. “Ach,” said one of the parrot- 
eyed ladies, “don’t answer his questions. 
That is all he wants—to make you talk.” 

Here the poor father shook his fist at 
me. “If you put anything that is not so 
in the paper I will sue you!” he bellowed. 
“T will sue you personally. What is your 
name, sir? What is your name?” 

I enraged him still further. Again he 
opened the door. This time I walked out. 

I searched for the nearest rabbi. He 
was at lunch with his family. I waited 
thirty minutes while they went from 
chicken to grapes. Then I learned that 
the rabbi never had heard of these people. 
I told him why I had come. “People do 
not always tell the truth,” said I. j 

“Newspapers do not always tell the 
truth,” said the little rabbi, as he opened 
his door for me. 

When I came back to the office Mr. X. 
sharply questioned me. He made no com- 
ment, but sent me to search for the bride- 
groom. “If she says she’s married and he 
says he isn’t, you have a good story.” 
The bridegroom was out of town, and the 
story was dropped. I was sent home at 
five and told to report at seven-thirty in 
the morning. 

I got down punctually. Out of a stack 
of clippings from the morning sheets Mr. 
X. selected the report of a small burglary. 
He instructed me to go to the address 
given, see the woman who was robbed, and 
get her photograph. 

The woman came to the door herself. 
For twenty minutes I questioned her, and 
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urged her to give me her “picture.” She 
firmly refused. Her husband had abso- 
lutely forbidden her to give it. She 
seemed a decent, modest woman, and for 
myself I approved of her refusal—that 
is, until the next morning, when the city 
editor coldly showed me her picture in an- 
other paper. 

I traveled forty miles on the street cars 
this day. My other assignments were to 
get photographs of a little child lost for 
ten hours the day before, of two sisters 
married the same day, and to see three 
possessors of the name William Fox, to 
discover which of them had recently 
eloped. 

The strayed child’s mother was too poor 
to have a photograph. The double-wed- 
ding fainily weré too polite ; “the girls ’d 
have seven fits if their pictures were put 
in the American.” I began to be discour- 
aged, but Mr. X. told me I need not be. 
“If we got every picture we went after,” 
he said, “the paper ’d look like the Police 
Gazette.” 

Nearly every new reporter is assigned 
first to obtain photographs. It is dis- 
tinctly rough work, but the untrained man 
is seldom able to turn out suitable “copy.” 
In getting pictures he gradually learns 
how to approach people, ascertain facts, 
do his work quickly and accurately. His 
labor does not show great results, but it is 
hard enough to send him home tired every 
evening. 

Being a beginner, I got small assign- 
ments on the far outskirts of the city, but 
I saved time by frequently telephoning 
Mr. X. He gave me orders, instructions 
and criticisms over the wire ten times a 
day. 

The value of time is first on an evening 
paper—the value of accuracy should be 
second. I tried to get names, addresses, 
details as correctly as I could in a limited 
time. When I brought in a picture I 
also wrote a report, giving it “human 
interest,” as well as I was able. In 
this, according to the American’s idea of 


human interest, I was very weak. One or 
two of my reports reappeared in its col- 
umns as I had worded them, but usually 
they were much altered. Such alterations 
indicate to the “green” newspaper man 
how far away he is from the paper’s ideal, 
however unideal the paper’s ideal may be. 

I began my first Saturday by going to 
see a little girl who had lost a dog. A 
very ingenuous letter asking us to help 
her find “‘Trixy” came to the office, written 
by the baby’s aunt. The baby, though 
two years old, could not speak, but we 
printed the simple. little letter as “her 
message,” and pictured the “tot” as “lone- 
some and inconsolable.” 

Later I was sent to find out what I could 
about an imitation leg stuck in the mud 
in the Twenty-second Ward and labeled 
with the name of the alderman of the dis- 
trict. It seemed that the label had read, 
“Mud Lake — No Fishing Allowed. 
Ladies, take airship. Men—swim,” a 
facetious scarecrow. This particular al- 
derman opposed municipal ownership. 
My report, to my surprise, was entirely 
changed. “Put Alderman’s Effigy in 
Mud,” it was printed, and it declared “the 
event was the climax of a series of dem- 
onstrations on the part of his (the alder- 
man’s) constituents evidencing their dis- 
approval of his course on the traction 
question.” 

On the next Monday morning the pa- 
pers told circumstantially of a wild chase 
made Sunday by a patrol wagon after a 
mad mastiff. The brute weighed one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. It was pursued 
nearly a mile, shot at fifty times, but not 
killed till it had bitten one woman and torn 
the clothing of two men. I hurried to the 
addresses of the men and woman to obtain 
their photographs, comparing the differ- 
ent clippings to get the facts clearly. I 
could not find the victims, and finally I 
went to the-nearest police station to see if 
the addresses were correct. 

No one seemed to know about the foam- 
ing mastiff. “Go ’round to the school and 
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see Gallagher. He might know about it.” 

Gallagher was a lame policeman look- 
ing after the children, who were at play 
before going into school at nine. I asked 
him about the mastiff. 

“?Twas no mastiff,” said he, “but a 
miserable little cur dog about as big as a 
minute.” 

“How big?” 

“About as big as a young cat. It 
wasn’t mad at all. "T'was poisoned it was. 
I walked after it half a block not to 
frighten the creature, and when I found a 
soft place, lest the bullet ’d glance off of it, 
I put two shots into it. Sure it’s down un- 
der the elevated—you can go look at it.” 

I started off. 

“Say.” 

“What?” 

“Look close or mebbe you wouldn’t see 
it at all.” 

I found the little dog, curled up as it 
had died. Gallagher was right about its 
size. The story was what he called 
bad pipe.” 

I was next assigned to get her photo- 
graph from a woman whose husband had 
tried to kill her with a butcher’s knife. 
Not finding her at home, I traveled to the 
mother of a boy who had shot himself 
twelve hours before, and asked her for her 
son’s picture. She was a colored woman. 
I telephoned for instructions. “Come 
right in,” was the word. A negro tragedy 
does not interest the American. 

The following morning I was sent to 
see an Italian named Campione, whose 
seven-year-old son had been killed by a 
street car. In a rickety wooden tenement 
I found the Campiones, and in the narrow 
front room on an improvised couch lay the 
body of the boy under a white sheet. A 
gray-haired man came out from an inner 
room as I entered. Not seeing me, he sat 
down at the head of the couch, raised a 
yellow silk kerchief from the face of the 
little child and kissed him repeatedly. 
Then he bowed his head quickly and burst 


into tears. 


He was the father from whom I was to 
wheedle a photograph. I went to the inner 
room to find some one else. The mother sat 
there. She knew no English. With her 
hands folded in her lap, open-eyed, she 
moaned ceaselessly. I waited there till 
some children came in, and with them a 
young man, a nephew. He told me that 
two weeks before the mother had come to 
America with her boy. The child had 
never heard the street-car bell in Italy, 
and did not know what it meant when he 
started to run across the street the previ- 
ous evening. 

This nephew was a barber. He was 
long enough in Chicago to know the 
American, and when I told him it might 
make an impression on the street-car com- 
pany he took the cheap little family group 
from its brass frame and handed it over 
tome. The father, still at the couch, never 
once raised his head. 

One Ignazio Sottosanto, importer of 
“specialita in pate di Napoli, formaggi, 
olio d’oliva, vini, ecc.,” saw the accident 
from his own door. He said, gesticulat- 
ing: “When the li’l boy was kill’, the mo- 
torman try to get him from under the car 
with a broom, like as if he was a dog.” 
When the body was removed the motor- 
man turned on full speed and did not stop 
till he got out of sight. But the morning 
papers had told of a “mob of angry Ital- 
ians eager to wreak vengeance on motor- 
man,” so we printed a similar story, viv- 
idly describing how the angry Italians 
chased the fleeing car. The morning pa- 
pers called the boy Capriaco, so we spelled 
it Capriaco. Just as we reprinted the full 
tale of the mad mastiff, so we fed on the 
morning papers for this, giving the “Ital- 
ian mob” its stereotyped newspaper at- 
tributes. 

Later I had to go to Desplaines, IIli- 
nois, to get the picture of a young woman 
supposed to be on her honeymoon. She 
had come to a Chicago court to ask that 
her husband, selected on a jury, be re- 
leased. I found that she had been married 
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three years, had a two-year-old baby. She 
did not “particularly care for the Amer- 
ican,” and refused me her photograph. I 
tried the local photographers in vain. I 
telephoned in about the two-year-old 
baby, but we printed the story: “ ‘Free 
Husband from Jury’ Is Bride’s Plea to 
Judge,” and gave a “faked” dialogue be- 
tween the judge and the young woman, in 
which the judge was made to say, “It will 
be too bad to wreck your honeymoon.” 

My next visit was also to a woman, but 
a very pleasant one. She had lost a large 
English leather suit-case containing a sil- 
ver-mounted toilet set worth in itself six 
hundred dollars, a valuable rare edition of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s poems, seventeen shirt- 
waists, and equally odd etceteras. A West 
Side express company had lost the case. 
The lady good-naturedly gave me full de- 
tails and let me have her photograph. 

The report I wrote to go with the pho- 
tograph went into the waste-basket. I was 
advised to do no more work than I was 
ordered to, as it made work for others. 
Some one else wrote the account we print- 
ed, giving the woman a wrong initial and 
a wrong address, calling the suit-case “a 
chest of silverware and heirlooms, valued 
at six hundred dollars” (picture of a man 
struggling with a heavy wooden chest), 
spoke of a North Side express company, 
and very carefully stated that the handle 
of the chest bore the woman’s (incorrect) 
address. | 

The paper in this instance never ascer- 
tained the truth, but when the truth was 
not sufficiently dramatic, the imaginative 
gentlemen kept for the purpose gave it 
color “out of their heads.” I interviewed 
a young woman as she lay in bed one 
morning about her husband’s trying to 
take away her baby. She said her husband 
was hanging around, but she had not seen 
him. She spoke lazily from her tumbled 
couch. Her mother, who was pulling on 
her stockings in the next room, abused the 
husband loudly. She refused me her 
daughter’s photograph, but, out of spite, 


gave me the husband’s, and, as I pleaded 
that all babies looked alike, added the 
baby’s. 

The “rewrite” man touched up the 
story. 

“Mrs. Janzen is to-day staying indoors 
in deadly fear of her husband, whom she ~ 
expects to come at any moment to steal 
her babe.” He “made an.attempt to steal 
the child Sunday, and, after being outwit- 
ted by the mother, fired several shots at 
her.(!) One of the bullets just grazed the 
woman’s head. 

** ‘Who's there?’ came the response to a 
knock at the door of the little Janzen 
home to-day. 

“Mrs. Griffin, mother of Mrs. Janzen, 
finally opened the door. Mrs. Janzen, 
trembling and frightened, stood by with 
her baby held tight to her breast.”(!) 
The woman never stirred out of her bed, 
was never shot at, was never “trembling 
and frightened.” 

One Saturday afternoon I went to the 
clerk of a justice’s court and got the bare 
facts of a diamond ring larceny case. A 
sallow young man in the office wrote it up 
in a lively manner, furnished dialogue and 
répartee, and made the justice, who really 
was sober and dignified, dismiss the trial, 
saying, “I think the case should be 
thrashed out in Dan Cupid’s court.” The 
verb “to loan” occurred in this printed re- 
port, to match which the American had 
recently spoken of the rigging of a ship 
being blown away “peace by peace.” 

Early in the following week I unwit- 
tingly prepared for the official guillotine. 
As usual, I was sent to get a woman’s pho- 
tograph. Her divorced husband had de- 
clined to pay her alimony as long as a cer- 
tain boarder remained in her house. When 
I called I saw her niece, a soft, unsuspi- 
cious country girl, who told me the whole 
story of her aunt’s trouble, her struggles 
to live and keep her children, and “Uncle 
Fred’s” meanness. But she could not give 
me any picture, as there had only been 
one, and a reporter had successfully pre- 
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tended to her the day before that her aunt 
had sent him for it. “Auntie was mad. 
She gave me ‘sand’ when she came home,” 
said the niece. 

I telephoned Mr. X. that the picture 
was at the office of the Inter Ocean. He 
said: “Get an order for it.” The niece re- 
fused me an order. Then he said: “Go 
to the aunt and get an order. Take it to 
the Inter Ocean. Represent yourself as a 
friend of the family’s and get the pic- 
ture.” 

I telephoned back: “I’ll try and get the 
order, but I won’t lie to get the picture.” 

He said: “It won’t kill you to tell a 
lie,” which I knew. 

I didn’t get the order from the aunt, 
but I did have a conversation with Mr. X. 

“Do you adopt no subterfuge to get a 
picture?” he inquired. 

I asked what he meant by a subterfuge. 

He mentioned the case of the divorcée. 
“If she gave you an order,” he explained, 
“that would have been a friendly act. 
Why would it be a lie to say to the other 
paper you were a friend—a friend of the 
family’s?” 

“That’s absolute sophistry,” I said. 

“It may be sophistry,” he retorted, 
smiling, “but it’s a damned good argu- 
ment.” 

I naturally said I did not want to be 
sanctimonious. I did want to use what- 
ever cleverness I had, but I drew the 
line at lying. I thought lies vitiated a 
newspaper, but of course I could only ex- 
pect to be “fired” if there was no place 
for clean work. 

“If you have such fine ideas about edit- 
ing, why don’t you do what you’re told 
till you get where you can use them? The 
idea of firing you never entered my head, 
but you’re the first man who told me he 
wouldn’t lie, and. I wanted to see your 
point of view. I never ask a man to do 
anything I wouldn’t do myself. I never 
ask him to do anything mean or low that 
would hurt any one.” 

Then Mr. X., convinced I was egre- 


giously virtuous, sent me to investigate 
the condition of a poor woman who wrote 
for help to our valuable paper. 

My last assignments gave me comedy 
and tragedy. In the comedy a bandit (the 
American calls a boy who grabs a chate- 
laine bag and runs away a_ bandit) 
snatched a girl’s purse. The morning pa- 
pers told how the bandit slapped the girl’s 
cheeks, which I omitted, as it was untrue. 
The “rewrite” man, however, liked that 
imaginative stroke, so he reinserted it. 

The tragedy assignment was common- 
place. At seven a. M., in a cheap South 
Side hotel, a waiter out of work, in spite 
of the efforts of the woman living with 
him, succeeded in cutting his throat. At 
eight a. m. I went to see her, to procure 
her photograph and his and get the story. 

I found her at the station house. She 
was rapidly walking to and fro, sobbing 
hysterically, clenching and unclenching 
her bandaged hands. Her skirt was 
stained with splotches of blood. 

I tried several times to get her to speak. 
Finally I asked her if she could send me to 
any one who could talk for her. She shook 
her head. I told her what I really wanted. 
She begged me to go away. 

I telephoned Mr. X. 

“Too bad about her,” he said. “Wait 
half an hour and ask her again. Hold on 
—is she good-looking ?” 

“No.” 

Mr. X. turned from the telephone, but 
I could hear his voice as he said to the 
city editor: “He says,” explaining, “she 
isn’t good-looking.” 

What the city editor asked him I could 
not hear, but Mr. X., with profound con- 
viction, replied: “No, he wouldn’t be able 
to get it.” Then he turned and spoke into 
the receiver: “All right ; come in.” 

In the afternoon the acting city editor 
called me. I sat down expectant. 

“It’s a thing I never like to have to do,” 
he began, “but as we are running over our 
appropriation, I am compelled to lay off a 
couple of men, and— 
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“Perhaps,” he added, by way of bein 
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nice, “you'll find it more congenial else- 
where, or find other work more congenial.” 
Then he very kindly answered some in- 
quiries I made about the newspaper field. 

I left the office on that evening. I was 
sorry to quit Mr._X., the young assistant 
city editor. Exceedingly efficient, he 
handled nothing with kid gloves, but he 
had an Irish twinkle in his eye that made 
it pleasant to work for him. I had been 
two and a half weeks on the American— 
fifteen actual working days. On the short 
days I worked nine, on Saturdays about 
sixteen hours. I took altogether forty- 
seven assignments. I drew thirty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents. I procured and 
had published eight photographs. Ex- 
actly two-thirds of my assignments were 
not written up. 

While the man who is looking for a 
newspaper position does not readily con- 
cern himself with the ethical code of mod- 
ern journalism, yet he must soon or late 
either adjust himself to it or leave jour- 
nalism. Nearly every assignment given 
the new reporter, as has been said, calls on 
him, on sensational papers, to obtain a 
photograph. If people expect any benefit 
from having a photograph published, 
they are tractable. But the woman whose 
daughter has eloped, who is to be divorced, 
who is accused of theft, whose husband 
tries to kill her, whose paramour commits 
suicide, has no logical reason for wishing 
her photograph published. With the 
readers of the American, however, the pic- 
tures of such women, decorated with an 
explanatory sketch, are supposed to be 
popular. They tell the whole story at a 
glance, and the good reporter is the man 
who can procure them. He will not 
be questioned by the editor about the 
means he used to procure them. If he can 
weep with a bereaved woman and so ex- 
tract the photograph of her dead child, he 
is a clever reporter. If he can jimmy a 
window or forge an order or snatch his 
object and run away, he is on the road to 
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being a star reporter. He will not, as far 
as I know, be reprimanded, and the pic- 
ture thus procured will not, I am certain, 
remain unpublished. “The policy of the 
American is to please as many as possi- 
ble.” No one can redress the victim’s 
grievance. A man with a grievance in this 
optimistic country is an unpopular figure. 
Moreover, the editor can only blame the 
reporter, and the reporter is never on the 
scene. 

An ambitious, eager young man is an 
excellent tool for work of this sort. His 
chief object is to “make good.” If he 
loses a hard-gained foothold his romantic 
self-respect gives cold consolation. He 
sees men of less ability and education 
earning forty dollars for five days’ work 
a week, and if he is fighting his way alone 
it seems just as advisable for him to blink 
at good taste, truth and honor, and enter 
the strenuous exhilarating game with- 
out moral handicap. No scar records the 
transition from self-respect to opportun- 
ism. When the newspaper man is suffi- 
ciently prominent as an individual to need 
a “moral character” he can usually fur- 
bish up enough virtue or advertise enough 
philanthropy to become congressman or 
mayor. An editor can cover up the mire 
through which he himself waded to attain 
dignity. He can publish on the back 
page of his journal choice quotations 
from Thoreau and Turgenieff. He can 
hire for a handful of silver some brilliant 
essayist to descant the Sermon on the 
Mount, to paraphrase the philosophers, 
and doctor the truth in virile English. 
And having thus placated Philistia, if 
some one reminds him of his kindergarten, 
stealing photographs, faking interviews, 
stripping life of its decency and its deli- 
cacy, he can thank God he is not like 
them. When you keep a dog you don’t 
have to bark yourself. 

During October, 1905, the total circu- 
lation of the daily Chicago American was 
sworn to amount to 8,207,251 copies, of 
the Sunday American to 3,060,797 copies. 
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These figures mean that hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps one million, human beings 
daily are getting from the Chicago Amer- 
ican all a newspaper can give—their sole 
information about many sides of life, their 
knowledge of men and affairs, the color- 
ing matter of their vital opinions and con- 
victions. The American, of course, makes 
a popular appeal. The Italian barber 
knows it, the Greek restaurant keeper, the 
Yiddish huckster, the negro elevatorman. 
A street-car conductor showed me in his 
home a dictionary, the gift of the Ameri- 
can. “The American is good to the poor,” 
he said. Fifteen teachers in a public 
school agreed, when I mentioned the 
paper I was from, “the American is fair 
where we are concerned.” The bricklay- 
er’s wife, the steamfitter’s wife, the jani- 
tor’s wife, read the American. The Colin- 
skis, the Panteks, the Simadises, the Mul- 
cahys, the Olsens, read it. They read it 
three hundred and sixty-five days a year, 
and they read little else. It is not confined 
to the proletariat. Not only publicans 
and politicians read it, it is to be seen in 
the Auditorium Annex, in the first-class 
theaters. But not counting these well-to-do 
readers, it is safe to say that at the hands 
of the American almost its entire educa- 
tion in ideas is given to the greater sec- 
tion of the adult poorer class in Chicago. 

Out from Chicago, to Indiana and 
Michigan, the American is sent, and what 
this paper teaches in the evening the Chi- 
cago Examiner teaches in the morning. 
What Hearst’s two Chicago papers teach, 
the Boston American, the New York 
American, the New York Journal, Das 
Morgen Journal, the San Francisco Ez- 
aminer and the Hearst Los Angeles Ezx- 
aminer teach as well. “Teach” is a delib- 


erate word. Hearst has a propaganda, 
and every pound of his ink, black and red, 
is impregnated with it. Arthur Brisbane, 
an editorial writer in Hearst’s employ, 
faithfully averred in the New York Book- 
man, June, 1904: “I have no doubt that 
Hearst, in his influence on public thought 
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and action, is the most powerful man in 
the United States to-day. That is be- 
cause he owns the present meeting place 
of the people—the yellow journal—and 
he presides at all the meetings.” 

Hearst’s influence, whether it emanates 
from the man of that name or not, undeni- 
ably dominates the Hearst newspapers as 
no individual influence dominates any 
other American newspaper. And no mat- 
ter how great is the increased salary that 
induces a capable journalist to join 
Hearst, he can not bring his style or, as 
far as I can see, his manners or morals 
with him. He adopts, for the increased 
salary, Hearst style, and manners and 
morals. 

“Yellow journalism,” said Mr. Bris- 
bane, “is simply real journalism.” By 
that he may mean in touch with real 
things, real life. The mad mastiff of my 
humble experience, the Desplaines bride, 
the angry Italian mob, are examples of 
real journalism. So is the story of Mrs. 
Janzen trembling and frightened, of the 
cheek-slapping bandit, the chest of silver- 
ware and heirlooms, and the magistrate 
who spoke of Dan Cupid’s court. 

“Yellow journalism is war—war on 
hypocrisy, war against class privileges, 
war against the foolishness of the crowd 
that will not think and will not use the 
weapon that it holds, the invincible ballot.” 
These fervid words indicate the editorial 
policy of the American. A man who enjoys 
class privilege, the privilege of the multi- 
millionaire, wars on hypocrisy. A man 
who twists news to turn votes speaks of 
war against the crowd that will not think 
for itself. He stands for the common peo- 
ple, and for their sake he prints, daily, 
two pages or more of sporting and race- 
track news. He is champion of the de- 
fenseless and the ill-educated, and for 
their sake he gives unlimited space to 
prurient quack advertisements. This, in- 
deed, is “incestuous Herod discoursing of 
chastity.” 











THE LIGHTS OF CASA LOMA 
By Bliss Carman 


OW often, Heart of Longing, I have saddled in the dawn, 
To be out before the desert day arose, 
That should make the earth before me like a furnace that is drawn, 
And yet lead me to your doorway at its close. 
Then my only thought and guide 
As I cinched to mount and ride 
Were the lights of Casa Loma through the dark. 


I have ridden down the cajion while the purple shadows slept, 
And the stars above the crest were still afire; 
I have put the miles behind me while the crawling hours crept 
That should bring me to the end of my desire. 
And still the only lead 
That answered to my need 
Was the lights of Casa Loma through the dark. 


I have ridden, Heart of Wonder, through the lone and empty land, 
Where the signs of living men are few or none, 
Till I struck the Lost Arroyo, where the crimson mesas stand 
In the wash of level gold at set of sun. 
And my heart was beating high 
For the moment to draw nigh 


Of the lights of Casa Loma through the dark. 


Then at last, O Heart of Splendor, I have topped the long divide, 
And the glory of the world lay out below, 
From the Sea to the Sierras, like a garden green and wide, 
With its miles of orange ranches row by row. 
And the joy of life came o’er me 
As your mountains rose before me, 
With the lights of Casa Loma through the dark. 


Then in just another hour I would stop before your door, 
Leave my bronco, with his bridle on the ground ; 
Then the stress of toil fell from me, and the trail-thirst was no more, 
For the end of all desiring had been found 
In the voice that called to greet me, 
And the hand that came to meet me 
From the lights of Casa Loma through the dark. 
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A STORY IN WHICH MANY ADVENTURES LEAD AN UNWILLING HERO 
TO THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY 


By Earle Ashley Walcott 


A DANGEROUS ERRAND 


CITY of hills with a fringe of 
Aiesie crowning the lower heights ; 
half-mountains rising bare in the 
background and becoming real mountains 
as they stretched away in the distance to 
right and left; a confused mass of build- 
ings coming to the water’s edge on the 
flat; a forest of masts, ships swinging in 
the stream, and the streaked, yellow, gray- 
green water of the bay taking a cold light 
from the setting sun as it struggled 
through the wisps of fog that fluttered 
above the serrated sky-line of the city— 
these were my first impressions of San 
Francisco. 

The wind blew fresh and chill from the 
west with the damp and salt of the Pacific 
heavy upon it, as I breasted it from the 
forward deck of the ferry steamer, El 
Capitan. As I drank in the air and was 
silent with admiration of the beautiful 
panorama that was spread before me, my 
companion touched me on the arm. 

“Come into the cabin,” he said. “You'll 
be one of those fellows who can’t come to 
San Francisco without catching his death 
of cold, and then lays it on to the climate 
instead of his own lack of common sense. 
Come, I can’t spare you, now I’ve got you 
here at last. I wouldn’t lose you for a 
million dollars.” 

“T’ll come for half the money,” I re- 
turned. 

My companion, I should explain, was 
Henry Wilton, the son of my father’s 
cousin, who had the advantage of a few 
years’ residence in California, and sport- 
ed all the airs of a pioneer. We had 


been close friends through boyhood and 
youth, and it was on his offer of employ- 
ment that I had come to the city by the 
Golden Gate. 

“What a resemblance!” I heard a 
woman exclaim, as we entered the cabin. 
“They must be twins.” 

“There, Henry,” I whispered, with a 
laugh; “you see we are discovered.” 
Though our relationship was not close, we 
had been cast in the mold of some common 
ancestor. We were so nearly alike in form 
and feature as to perplex all but our inti- 
mate acquaintances, and we had made the 
resemblance the occasion of many tricks 
in our boyhood days. 

Henry had heard the exclamation as 
well as I. To my surprise, it appeared to 
bring him annoyance. 

“T had forgotten that it would make us 
conspicuous,” he said, more to himself 
than to me; and he glanced through the 
cabin as though he looked for some peril. 

“We were used to that long ago,” I 
said, as we found a seat. “Is the busi- 
ness ready for me? You wrote that you 
thought it would be in hand by the time 
I got here.” 

“We can’t talk about it here,” he said 
in a low tone. “There is plenty of work 
to be done. It’s not hard, but, as I wrote 
you, it needs a man of pluck and discre- 
tion. It’s delicate business, you under- 
stand, and dangerous if you can’t keep 
your head. But the danger won’t be 
yours. I’ve got that end of it.” 

“Of course, you’re not trying to do 
anything against the law?” I said. 
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“Oh, it has nothing to do with the law,” 
he replied with an odd smile. “In fact, it’s 
a little matter in which we are—well, you 
might say—outside the law.” 

I gave a gasp at this disturbing sug- 
gestion, and Henry chuckled as he saw 
the consternation written on my face. 
Then he rose and said: 

“Come, the boat is getting in.” 

“But I want to know—” I began. 

“Oh, bother your ‘want-to-knows.’ It’s 
not against the law—just outside it, you 
understand. I'll tell you more of it when 
we get to my room. Give me that valise. 
Come along now.” 

As we pushed our way through the 
clamoring hack-drivers and hotel-runners 
who blocked the entrance to the city, I 
was roused by a sudden thrill of the in- 
stinct of danger that warns when one 
meets the eye of a snake. It was gone in 
an instant, but I had time to trace effect 
to cause. The warning came this time 
from the eyes of a man, a lithe, keen-faced 
man who flashed a look of triumphant 
malice on us as he disappeared in the 
waiting-room of the ferry-shed. But the 
keen face and the basilisk glance were 
burned into my mind in that moment as 
deeply as though I had known then what 
evil was behind them. - 

My companion swore softly to himself. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Ton’t look around,” he said. ““We are 
watched.” 

“The snake-eyed man?” 

“Did you see him, too?” His manner 
was careless, but his tone was troubled. 
“TI thought I had given him the slip,” he 
continued. “Well, there’s no help for it 
now.” 

“Are we to hunt for a hiding-place?” 
I asked doubtfully. 

“Oh, no; not now. I was going to take 
you direct to my room. Now we are going 
to a hotel with all the publicity we can 
get. Here we are.” 

“Internaytional! Internaytiona] !”’ 
shouted a runner by our side. “Yes, sir; 


here you are, sir. Free ’bus, sir.” And in 
another moment we were in the lumbering 
coach, whirling over the rough pavement, 
through a maze of streets, past long rows 
of dingy, ugly buildings, to the hotel. 

Though the sun had but just set, the 
lights were glimmering in the windows 
along Kearny Street as we stepped from 
the ’bus, and the twilight was rapidly fad- 
ing into darkness. 

“A room for the night,” ordered 
Henry, as we entered the hotel office and 
saluted the clerk. 

“Your brother will sleep with you?” 
inquired the clerk. 

“Ves,” 

“That’s right—if you are sure you can 
tell which is which in the morning,” said 
the clerk, with a smile at his poor joke. 

Henry smiled in return, paid the bill, 
took the key, and we were shown to our 
room. After removing the travel-stains, 
I declared myself quite ready to dine. 

“We won’t need this again,” said 
Henry, tossing the key on the bureau as 
we left. “Or no, on second thought,” he 
continued, “it’s just as well to leave the 
door locked. There might be some inquis- 
itive callers.” And we betook ourselves to 
a hasty meal that was not of a nature to 
raise my opinion of San Francisco. 

“Are you through?” asked my com- 
panion, as I shook my head over a melan- 
choly piece of pie, and laid down my fork. 
“Well, take your bag. This door—look 
pleasant and say nothing.” 

He led the way to the bar and then 
through a back room or two, until, with a 
turn, we were in a blind alley. With a few 
more steps we found ourselves in a back 
hall which led into another building. I be- 
came confused after a little, and lost all 
idea of the direction in which we were go- 
ing. We mounted one flight of stairs, I 
remember, and after passing through two 
or three winding hallways and down an- 
other flight, came out on a side street. 

After a pause to observe the street be- 
fore we ventured forth, Henry said: 
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“I guess we’re all right now. We must 
chance it, anyhow.” So we dodged along 
in the shadow till we came to Montgomery 
Street, and after a brief walk turned into 
a gloomy doorway and mounted a worn 
pair of stairs. 

The house was three stories in height. 
It stood on the corner of an alley, and the 
lower floor was intended for a store or sa- 
loon ; but a renting agent’s sign and a col- 
lection of old show-bills ornamenting the 
dirty windows testified that it was vacant. 
The liquor business appeared to be over- 
done in that quarter, for across the alley, 
hardly twenty feet away, was a saloon; 
across Montgomery Street was another ; 
and two more held out their friendly 
lights on the corner of the street above. 

“This isn’t just the place I’d choose for 
entertaining friends,” said Henry, with a 
visible relief from his uneasiness, as we 
climbed the worn and dirty stair. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I said magnani- 
mously. 

“Tt doesn’t have all the modern con- 
veniences, but it’s suitable to the business 
we have in hand, and—” 

“What's that ?” I exclaimed, as a creak- 
ing sound came from the hall below. 

We stopped and listened, peering into 
the obscurity beneath. 

Nothing but silence. The house might 
have been a tomb for any sign of life that 
showed within it. 

“Tt must have been outside,” said 
Henry. “I thought for a moment per- 
haps—” Then he checked himself. “Well, 
you'll know later,” he concluded, and 
opened the door of the last room on the 
right of the hall. 

As we entered, he held the door ajar 
for a full minute, listening intently. The 
obscurity of the hall gave back nothing to 
eye or ear, and at last he closed the door 
softly and touched a match to the gas. 

The room was at the rear corner of the 
building. There were two windows, one 
looking to the west, the other to the north 
and opening on the narrow alley. 


“Not so bad after you get in,” said 
Henry, half as an introduction, half as an 
apology. 

“It’s luxury after six days of railroad- 
ing,” I replied. 

“Well, lie down there, and make the 
most of it, then,” he said, “for there may 
be trouble ahead.” And he listened again 
at the crack of the door. 

“In Heaven’s name, Henry, what’s 
up?” I exclaimed with some temper. 
“You’re as full of mysteries as a dime 
novel.” 

Henry smiled grimly. 

“Maybe you don’t recognize that this 
is serious business,” he said. 

“T don’t understand it at all.” 

“Well, I’m not joking. There’s mis- 
chief afoot, and I’m in danger.” 

“From whom? From what?” 

“Never mind that now. It’s another 
person’s business—not mine, you under- 
stand—and I can’t explain until I know 
whether you are to be one of us or not.” 

“That’s what I came for, isn’t it?” 

“Hm! You don’t seem to be overly 
pleased with the job.” 

“Which isn’t surprising, when I haven’t 
the first idea what it is, except that it 
seems likely to get me killed or in jail.” 

“Oh, if you’re feeling that way about 
it, I know of another job that will suit 
you better in—” 

“T’m not afraid,” I broke in hotly. 
“But I want to see the noose before I put 
my head in it.” 

“Then I’m sure the assistant book- 
keeper’s place I have in mind will—” 

“Confound your impudence!” I cried, 
laughing in spite of myself at the way he 
was playing on me. “Assistant bookkeep- 
er be hanged. I’m with you from A to Z; 
but if you love me, don’t keep me in the 
dark.” 

“Tl tell you all you need to know. Too 
much might be dangerous.” 

I was about to protest that I could not 
know too much, when Henry raised his 
hand with a warning to silence. I heard 
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the sound of a cautious step outside. 
Then Henry sprang to the door, flung it 
open and bolted down the passage. There 
was the gleam of a revolver in his hand. 
I hurried after him, but as I crossed the 
threshold he was coming softly back, with 
finger on lips. 

“T must see to the guards again. I can 
have them together by midnight.” 

“Can I help?” 

“No. Just wait here till I get back. 
Bolt the door, and let nobody in but me. 
It isn’t likely that they will try to do any- 
thing before midnight. If they do—well, 
here’s a revolver. Shoot through the door 
if anybody tries to break it down.” 

I stood in the door, revolver in hand, 
and listened to his footsteps as they faded 
away into the murmur of life that came 
up from the street. 


CHAPTER II 
A CRY FOR HELP 


I hastily closed and locked the door. It 
shut out at least the eyes and ears that, to 
my excited imagination, lurked in the 
dark corners and half-hidden doorways. 
And as I turned back to the room my 
heart was heavy with bitter regret that I 
had ever left my home. 

This was not at all what I had looked 
for when I started for the Golden Gate at 
my friend’s offer of a “good place and a 
chance to get rich.” 

Wearied as I was with travel, I was too 
much excited for sleep. Reading was 
equally impossible. I scarcely glanced at 
the shelf of books that hung on the wall, 
and turned to a study of my surround- 
ings. 

I threw up the sash of the west window 
and looked out over a tangle of old build- 
ings, ramshackle sheds, and an alley that 
appeared to lead nowhere. A wooden 
shutter swung from the frame-post of the 
window, reaching nearly to a crazy wood- 
en stair that led from the black depths 


below. There were lights here and there 
in the back rooms. Snatches of drunken 
song and rude jest came up from an un- 
seen doggery, and vile odors came with 
them. Shadows seemed to move here and 
there among the dark places, but in the 
uncertain light I could not be sure wheth- 
er they were men, or only boxes and bar- 
rels. 

Some sound of a drunken quarrel drew 
my attention to the north window. The 
lights from Montgomery Street scarcely 
gave shape to the gloom below the win- 
dow, but I could distinguish three or four 
men near the side entrance of a saloon. 
They appeared quiet enough. The quar- 
rel, if any there was, must be inside the 
saloon. After an interval of comparative 
silence, the noise rose again. There were 
shouts and curses, sounds as of a chair 
broken and tables upset, and one protest- 
ing, struggling inebriate was hurled out 
from the front door and left, with threats 
and foul language, to collect himself from 
the pavement. 

This edifying incident, which was ex- 
plained to me solely by sound, had scarce- 
ly come to an end when a noise of creak- 
ing boards drew my eyes to the other win- 
dow. The shutter suddenly flew around, 
and a human figure swung in at the open 
casing. Astonishment at this singular 
proceeding did not dull the instinct of 
self-defense. I swung a chair ready to 
strike a blow before I had time to think. 

“S-h-h!” came the warning whisper, 
and I recognized my supposed robber. It 
was Henry. 

His clothes and hair were disordered, 
and his face and hands were grimy with 
dust. 

“Don’t speak out loud,” he said. “Wait 
till I fasten this shutter. The other one’s 
gone, but nobody can get in from that 
side unless he can shin up thirty feet of 
brick wall.” 

“Shall I shut the window?” I asked, 
thoroughly impressed by his manner. 

“No, you’ll make too much noise,” he 
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said, stripping off his coat and vest. 
“Here, change clothes with me. Quick! 
It’s a case of life and death. I must be 
out of here in two minutes. Do as I say, 
now. Don’t ask questions. I'll tell you 
about it in a day or two. No, just the 
coat and vest. There—give me that collar 
and tie. Where’s your hat?” 

The changes were completed, or rather 
his were, and he stood looking as much 
like me as could be imagined. 

“Don’t stir from this room till I come 
back,” he whispered. “You can dress in 
anything of mine you like. I'll be in be- 
fore twelve, or send a messenger if I’m 
not coming. By-by.” 

He was gone before I could say a word, 
and I could only wonder, as I closed and 
locked the door, whether it was the police 
or a private enemy that he was trying to 
avoid. 

I had small time to speculate on the 
possibilities, for outside the window I 
heard the single word, “Help!” 

The cry was half-smothered, and fol- 
lowed by a gurgling sound and noise as of 
a scuffle in the alley. 

I rushed to the window and looked out. 
A band of half a dozen men was strug- 
gling and pushing away from Montgom- 
ery Street into the darker end of the alley. 
They were nearly under the window. 

“Give it to him,” said a voice. 

In an instant there came a scream, so 
freighted with agony that it burst the 
bonds of gripping fingers and smothering 
palms that tried to close it in, and rose for 
the fraction of a second on the foul air of 
the alley. Then a light showed and a tall, 
broad-shouldered figure leaped back. 

“These aren’t the papers,” it hissed. 
“Curse on you, you’ve got the wrong 
man !” 

There was a moment’s confusion, and 
the light flashed on the man who had 
spoken and was gone. But that flash had 
shown me the face of a man I could never 
forget—a man whose destiny was bound 
up for a brief period with mine, and whose 


wicked plans have proved the master in- 
fluence of my life. It was a strong, cruel, 
wolfish face—the face of a man near 
sixty, with a fierce yellow-gray mustache 
and imperial—a face broad at the tem- 
ples and tapering down into a firm, un- 
yielding jaw, and marked then with all 
the lines of rage, hatred and sagen at 
the failure of his plans. 

It took not a second for me to see and 
hear all this, and then there echoed 
through the alley loud cries of “Police! 
Murder! Help!” I was conscious that 
there was a man running through the hall 
and down the rickety stairs, making the 
building ring to the same cries. My own 
feelings were those of overmastering fear 
for my friend. He had gone on his mys- 
terious, dangerous errand, and I felt that 
it was he who had been dragged into the 
alley, and stabbed, perhaps to death. Yet 
it seemed I could make no effort, nor rouse 
myself from the stupor of terror. 

It was thus with a feeling of surprise 
that I found myself in the street, and 
came to know that the cries for help had 
come from me, and that I was the man 
who had run through the hall and down 
the stairs shouting for the police. 

Singularly enough, there Was no crowd 
to be seen, and no excitement anywhere. 
The alley was dark, and I could see no one 
in its depths, and if any one on the street 
had heard me, he had hurried on and 
closed his ears, lest evil befall him. 

Fortunately, the policeman on the beat 
was at hand, and I hailed him excitedly. 

“Only rolling a drunk,” he said lightly, 
as I told of what I had seen. 

“No, it’s worse than that,” I insisted. 
“There was murder done, and I’m afraid 
it’s my friend.” 

He listened more attentively as I told 
him how Henry had left the house just 
before the cry for help had risen. 

The policeman took me by the shoul- 
ders, turned me to the gaslight, and 
looked in my face. 

“Excuse me, sor,” he said. “I see you’re 
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not one of that kind. Some of ’em learns 
it from the blitherin’ Chaneymen.” | 

I was mystified at the moment, but I 
found later that he suspected me of hav- 
ing had an opium dream. 

“It’s a nasty place,” he continued. 
“It’s lucky I’ve got a light. There’s not 
many as carries ’em, but they’re mighty 
handy at times.” 

We made our way to the point beneath 
the window, where the men had stood. 

There was nothing to be seen—no sign 
of struggle, no shred of torn clothing, no 
drop of blood. Body, traces and all had 
disappeared. 


CHAPTER =III 
A QUESTION IN THE NIGHT 


“Well,” said the policeman, “there’s 
nothing here.” 

‘Here is where it was done,” I asserted 
stoutly. “There were surely five or six 
men in it.” 

The policeman turned his lantern on 
the spot. The rough pavement had taken 
no mark of the scuffle. 

“Tt’s hard to make sure of things from 
above in this light,” said the policeman, 
hinting once more his suspicion that I was 
confusing dreams with reality. 

“There was no mistaking that job,” I 
said. “See here, the alley leads farther 
back. Bring your light.” 

“Aisy, now,” said the policeman. “T’ll 
lead the way. Maybe you want one your- 
self, as your friend has set the fashion.” 

A few paces farther the alley turned at 
a right angle to the north, yawning dark 
behind the grim and threatening build- 
ings, and filled with noisome odors. We 
looked narrowly for a body, and then for 
traces that might give hint of the passage 
of a party. 

“Nothing here,” said the policeman, as 
we came out on the other street. “Maybe 
they’ve carried him into one of these back- 
door dens, and maybe they whisked him 


into a hack here, and are a mile or two 
away by now.” 

“But we must follow them. He may be 
only wounded and can be rescued. And 
these men can be caught.” 

“Aisy, aisy, now,” said the policeman. 
“Go back to your room, now. That’s the 
safest place for you, and you can’t do 
nothin’ at all out here. [ll report the 
case to the head office, an’ we’ll send out 
the alarm to the force. Now here’s your 
door. Just rest aisy, and they’ll let you 
know if anything’s found.” 

And he passed on, leaving me dazed 
with dread and despair in the entrance of 
the fateful house. 

Once more in the room, to wait till 
morning should give me a chance to work, 
I looked about the dingy place with a 
heart sunk to the lowest depths. I was 
alone in the face of this mystery. I had 
not one friend in the city to whom I could 
appeal for sympathy, advice or money. 
Yet I should need all of these to follow 
this business to the end—to learn the fate 
of my cousin, to rescue him, if alive, and 
to avenge him, if dead. 

Then, in the hope that I might find 
something among Henry’s effects to give 
me a clue to the men who had attacked 
him, I went carefully through his clothes 
and his papers. But I found that he did 
not leave memoranda of his business lying 
about. The only scrap that could have a 
possible bearing on it was a sheet of pa- 
per in the coat he had changed with me. 
It bore a rough map, showing a road 
branching thrice, with crosses marked 
here and there upon it. Underneath was 
written : 

“Third road — cockeyed barn — iron 
cow.” 

Then followed some numerals mixed in 
a drunken dance with half the letters of 
the alphabet—the explanation of the 
map, I supposed, in cipher, and as it 
might prove the clue to this dreadful busi- 
ness, I folded the sheet in an envelope 
and placed it in an inmost pocket. 
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The search having failed of definite 
results, I sat with chair tilted against the 
wall to consider the situation. Turn it as 
I would, I could make nothing good of it. 
There were desperate enterprises afoot of 
which I could see neither beginning nor 
end, purpose nor result. I repented of my 
consent to mix in these dangerous doings, 
and resolved that when the morning came 
I would find other quarters, take up the 
search for Henry, and look for such work 
as might be found. 

It was after midnight, and, barring 
doors and windows as well as I could, I 
flung myself on the bed to rest. I did not 
expect to sleep, yet after a bit I sank into 
an uneasy slumber. 

When I awoke it was with a start and 
an oppressive sense that somebody else 
was in the room. The gas-light that I had 
left burning had been put out. Darkness 
was intense. I sat upright and felt for the 
matches that I had seen upon the stand. 

In another instant I was flung back 
upon the bed. Wiry fingers gripped my 
throat, and a voice hissed in my ear: 

“Where is he? Where is the boy? Give 
me your papers, or I'll wring the life out 
of you!” 

I struggled desperately enough to 
break the grip on my throat and get a 
hold upon my assailant. 

“Where is the boy?” gasped the voice 
once more; and then, as I made no reply, 
but twined my arms about him, my assail- 
ant saved all his breath for the struggle. 

We rolled to the floor with a thud that 
shook the house, and in this change of 
base I had the luck to come out upper- 
most. Then my courage rose as I found 
that I could hold my man. Finding that 
he was able to accomplish nothing, he 
gave a short cry and called: 

“Conn!” 

I heard a confusion of steps outside, 
and a sound as of a muffied oath. Then 
the door opened, there was a rush of feet 
behind me, and the flash of a bull’s-eye 
lantern. I released my enemy and sprang 


back to the corner where I could defend 
myself at some advantage. It was a poor 
chance for an unarmed man, but I found 
a chair and set my teeth to give an ac- 
count of myself to the first who advanced, 
and reproached the lack of foresight that 
had allowed me to lay the revolver under 
the pillow instead of putting it in my 
pocket. 

I could distinguish four dark figures of 
men; but, instead of rushing upon me as 
I stood on the defensive, they seized upon 
my assailant. It was not half a minute 
before my enemy was securely bound and 
gagged and carried out. One of the men 
lingered. 

“Don’t take such risks,” he said. “I 
wouldn’t have your job, Mr. Wilton, for 
all the old man’s money. If we hadn’t hap- 
pened up here, you’d have been done for 
this time.” 

“In God’s name, man, what does all this 
mean?” I gasped. 

The man looked at me in evident sur- 
prise. 

“They’ve got a fresh start, I guess,” he 
said. “You'd better get some of the men 
up here. Mr. Richmond sent us up to 
bring this letter.” 

He was gone silently, and I was left in 
the darkness. I struck a match, lighted 
the gas once more, and, securing the re- 
volver, looked to the letter. The envelope 
bore no address. I tore it open. The lines 
were written in a woman’s hand, and a 
faint but peculiar perfume rose from the 
paper. It bore but these words: 

“Don’t make the change until I see you. 
The money will be ready in the morning. 
Be at the bank at 10:30.” 

The note, puzzling as it was, was hard- 
ly an addition to my perplexities. It was 
evident that I had been plunged into the 
center of intrigue, plot and counterplot. 
I was supposed to have possession of 
somebody’s boy. A powerful and active 
enemy threatened me with death. An 
equally active friend was working to pre- 
serve my safety. People of wealth were 
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concerned. I had dimly seen a fragment 
of the struggling forces, and it was plain 
that only a very rich person could afford 
the luxury of hiring the bravos and 
guards who threatened and protected me. 

How wide were the ramifications of the 
mystery? Whose was the boy, and what 
was wanted of him? Had he been stolen 
from home and parents? Or was he 
threatened with mortal danger and sent 
into hiding to keep him from death? 

The fate of Henry showed the power 
of those who were pursuing me. Armed 
as he was with the knowledge of his dan- 
ger, knowing, as I did not, what he had 
to guard and from what he had to guard 
it, he had yet fallen a victim. 

At best, he was wounded and in the 
hands of his enemies, a prisoner to the 
men who had sought his life. It must be, 
however, that he was not yet recognized. 
The transfer of the chase to me was proof 
that the scoundrels had been misled by the 
resemblance between us, and by the letters 
found in the coat. They were convinced 
that he was Giles Dudley, and that I was 
Henry Wilton. As long as there was hope 
that he was alive I would devote myself to 
searching for him and to helping him to 
recover his liberty. 

As I was hoping, speculating, planning 
thus, I was startled to hear a step on the 
stair. It struck a chill through me, and I 
listened with growing apprehension as it 
mounted step by step. At last it halted 
before my door and a loud knock startled 
the echoes. 

With a great bound my heart threw off 
its tremors, and I grasped the revolver 
firmly. 

*“Who’s there?” 

“Open the door, sor; I’ve news for ye.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Come now, no nonsense; I’m an offi- 
cer.” 

I unlocked the door and stepped to one 
side. The man walked in and showed his 
star. He was the policeman I had met 
when I had run shouting into the street. 


“TI suspicion we’ve found your friend,” 
he said. “You’re wanted at the morgue.” 

“Dead !” I gasped. 

“Dead as Saint Patrick—rest his sow] !” 


CHAPTER IV 


A CHANGE OF NAME 


‘““Here’s your way, sor,” said the police- 
man, turning into the old City Hall and 
leading me to one of the inner rooms. 

The policeman opened an office door, 
saluted, and motioned me to enter. 

“Detective Coogan,” he said, “here’s 
your man.” 

Detective Coogan, from behind his desk, 
nodded with the careless dignity of official 
position. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Wilton,” he said 
affably. 

If I betrayed surprise at being called 
by Henry’s name, Detective Coogan did 
not notice it. But I hastened to disclaim 
the dangerous distinction. 

“IT am not Wilton,” I declared. “My 
name is Dudley—Giles Dudley.” 

At this announcement Detective Coogan 
turned to the policeman. 

“Just step into Morris’ room, Corson, 
and tell him I’m going up to the morgue.” 

“Now,” he continued, as the policeman 
closed the door behind him, “this won’t do, 
Wilton. We’ve had to overlook a good 
deal, of course, but you needn’t think you 
can play us for suckers all the time.” 

“But I tell you I’m not—” I began, 
when he interrupted me. 

“You can’t make that go here,” he 
said contemptuously. “And I'll tell you 
what, Wilton, I shall have to take you 
into custody if you don’t come down to 
straight business. We don’t want to chip 
in on the old man’s play, of course, espe- 
cially as we don’t know what his game is. 
You know as well as we do that we don’t 
want any fight with him. But I’ll tell you 
right now that if you force a fight, we'll 
make it so warm for him that he’ll have to 
throw you overboard to lighten ship.” 
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Here was a fine prospect conveyed by 
Detective Coogan’s picturesque confusion 
of metaphors. If I persisted in claiming 
my own name and person I was to be 
clapped into jail, and charged with 
Heaven knows what crimes. If I took my 
friend’s name, I was to invite the career of 
adventure of which I had just had a taste. 
And while this was flashing through my 
mind, I wondered idly who the “old man” 
could be. The note I had received was cer- 
tainly in a lady’s hand. But if the lady 
was Henry’s employer, it was evident that 
he had dealt with the police as the repre- 
sentative of a man of power. 

My decision was of necessity promptly 
taken. 

“Oh, well, if that’s the way you look at 
it, Coogan,” I said carelessly, “it’s all 
right. I thought it was agreed that we 
weren’t to know each other.” 

This was a chance shot, but it hit. 

_ “Yes, yes,” said the detective, “I re- 
member. But, you see, this is serious busi- 
ness. Here’s a murder on our hands, and 
from all I can learn it’s on account of 
your confounded schemes. We’ve got to 
know where we stand, or there will be the 
Old Nick to pay. The papers will get 
hold of it, and then—well, you remember 
that shake-up we had three years ago.” 

“But you forget the ‘old man’,” I re- 
turned. The name of that potent Un- 
known seemed to be my only weapon in the 
contest with Detective Coogan, and I 
thought this a time to try its force. 

“Not much, I don’t!” said Coogan, vis- 
ibly disturbed. “But if it comes to a 
choice, we'll have to risk a battle with 
him.” 

“Well, maybe we’re wasting time over 
a trifle,” said I, voicing my hope. “Per- 
hap your dead man belongs somewhere 
else.” 

“Come along to the morgue, then,” 
said he. 

“Where was he found?” I asked as we 
walked out of the City Hall. 

“He was picked up at about three 


o’clock in the back room of the Hurricane 
Deck—the water-front saloon, you know 
—near the foot of Folsom Street.” 

Detective Coogan asked a number of 
questions as we walked, and in a few min- 
utes we came to the undertaker’s shop 
that served as the city morgue. 

“Here it is,” said Coogan, opening a 
door. 

The low room was dark and chill and 
musty, but its details started forth from 
the obscurity as he turned up the lights. 

Detective Coogan’s words seemed to 
come from a great distance as he said: 
“Here, you see, he was stabbed. The 
knife went to the heart. Here he was hit 
with something heavy and blunt; but it 
had enough of an edge to cut the scalp 
and lay the cheek open. The skull is 
broken. See here—” 

I summoned my resolution and looked. 

Disfigured and ghastly as it was, I rec- 
ognized it. It was the face of Henry 
Wilton. 

The next I knew I was sitting on a 
bench, and the detective was holding a 
bottle to my lips. 

“There, take another swallow,” he said, 
not unkindly. “I didn’t know you weren’t 
used to it.” 

“Oh,” I gasped, “I’m all right now.” 

“Ts this the man?” asked the detective. 

66V eg,” 

“His name?” 

“Dudley—James Dudley.” I was not 
quite willing to transfer the whole of my 
identity to the dead, and changed the 
Giles to James. 

“Was he a relative?” 

I shook my head, though I could not 
have said why I denied it. Then, in an- 
swer to the detective’s question, I told the 
story of the scuffle in the alley, and of the 
events that followed. 

“Did you see any of the men? To rec- 
ognize them, I mean?” 

I described the leader as well as I was 
able—the man with the face of the wolf 
that I had seen in the lantern-flash. 
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Detective Coogan lost his listless air, 
and looked at me in astonishment. 

“I don’t see your game, Wilton,” he 
said. 

“I’m giving you the straight facts,” I 
said sullenly, a little disturbed by his man- 
ner and tone. 

“Well, in that case, I’d expect you to 
keep the straight facts to yourself, my 
boy.” 

It was my turn to be astonished. 

“Well, that’s my lookout,” I said with 
assumed carelessness. 

“T don’t see through you,” said the de- 
tective with some irritation. “If you’re 
playing with me to stop this inquiry by 
dragging in—well, we needn’t use names 
—you’'ll find yourself in the hottest water 
you ever struck.” 

“You can do as you please,” I said 
coolly. 

The detective ripped out an oath. 

“If I knew you were lying, Wilton, I’d 
clap you in jail this minute.” 

“Well, if you want to take the risks—” 
I said, smiling. 

He looked at me for a full minute. 

“Candidly, I don’t, and you know it,” 
he said. “But this is a stunner on me. 
What’s your game, anyhow?” 

I wished I knew. 

“So accomplished a detective should not 
be at a loss to answer so simple a ques- 
tion.” 

“Well, there’s only one course open, as 
I see,” he said, with a groan. “We’ve got 
to have a story ready for the papers and 
the coroner’s jury.” 

This was a new suggestion for me, and 
I was alarmed. 

“You can just forget your little tale 
about the row in the alley,” he continued. 
“This was a water-front row—tough sa- 
loon—killed and robbed by parties un- 
known. Maybe we’ll have you before the 
coroner for the Mentification, but maybe 
it’s better not.” 

I nodded assent. 

The gray dawn was breaking through 


the chill fog as Detective Coogan led the 
way out of the morgue. As we pe he 
gave me a curious look. 

“I suppose you know your own busi- 
ness, Wilton,” he said, “but I suspect 
you’d be a sight safer if I’d clap you in 
jail,” and with this consoling comment he 
was gone. 


CHAPTER V 


DODDRIDGE KNAPP 


It was past ten o’clock of the morning 
when the remembrance of the mysterious 
note I had received the preceding night 
came on me. I took the slip from my 
pocket and read its contents once more: 

“Don’t make the change until I see you. 
The money will be ready in the morning. 
Be at the bank at 10:30.” 

This was perplexing enough, but it 
furnished me with an idea. Of course I 
could not take money intended for Henry 
Wilton. But here was the first chance to | 
get at the heart of this dreadful business. 
The writer of the note, I must suppose, 
was the mysterious employer. If I could 
see her I could find the way of escape from 
the dangerous burden of Henry Wilton’s 
personality and mission. 

But which bank could be meant? The 
only names I knew were the Bank of Cali- 
fornia and the Anglo-Californian Bank. 
The former struck me as the more likely 
place of appointment, and after some 
skilful navigating I found myself at the 
corner of California and Sansome Streets, 
before the building through which the 
wealth of an empire had flowed. 

I watched closely the crowd that passed 
in and out of the treasure-house, but no 
one appeared to notice me. 

Plainly I had made a bad guess. A 
hasty walk through several other banks 
that I could see in the neighborhood gave 
no better result. 

As I reflected on the possibilities of 
neglecting the order, I came upon a crowd 
massed about the steps of a great granite 
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building in Pine Street; a whirlpool of 
men, with cross-currents and eddies, and 
from the whole rose the murmur of excited 
voices. 

It was the Stock Exchange, the gam- 
blers’ paradise. 

As I watched the swaying, shouting 
mass with wonder and amusement, a thrill 
shot through me. 

On the steps of the building I saw a 
tall, broad-shouldered man of fifty or 
fifty-five, his face keen, shrewd and hard, 
broad at the temples and tapering to a 
strong jaw, a yellow-gray mustache and 
imperial half-hiding and half-revealing 
the firm lines of the mouth, with the mark 
of the wolf strong upon the whole. It was 
a face never to be forgotten as long as I 
should hold memory at all. It was the face 
I had seen twelve hours before in the lan- 
tern flash in the dreadful alley, with the 
cry of murder ringing in my ears. Then 
it was lighted by the fierce fires of rage 
and hatred, and marked with the chagrin 
of baffled plans. Now it was cool, good- 
humored, alert for the battle of the Ex- 
change that had already begun. But I 
knew it for the same, and was near crying 
aloud that here was a murderer. 

I clutched my nearest neighbor by the 
arm and demanded to know who it was. 

“Doddridge Knapp,” replied the man 
civilly. “He’s the King of Pine Street.” 

While I was looking at the King of the 
Street and listening to my neighbor’s tales 
of his operations, Doddridge Knapp’s 
eyes met mine. To my amazement there 
was a look of recognition in them. 

This, then, was the enemy I was to 
meet! This was the explanation of Detect- 
ive Coogan’s hint that I should be safer 
in jail than free on the streets to face this 
man’s hatred or revenge. 

I must have stood in a daze on the busy 
street, for I was roused by some one shak- 
ing my arm with vigor. 

“Come! are you asleep?” said the man, 
speaking in my ear. “Can’t you hear?” 

“Yes, yes,” said I, rousing myself. 


“The chief wants you,” he exclaimed. 

“The chief? Who? Where?” I asked. 
“At the City Hall?” I jumped to the con- 
clusion that it was, of course, the chief of 
police, on the scent of the murder. 

“No. Of course not. In the second 
office, you know.” 

This was scarcely enlightening. 

“Tl follow you,” said I promptly. 

“T don’t think I’d better go,” said the 
messenger dubiously. “He didn’t say 
anything about it, and you know he’s 
rather—” 

“Well, I order it,” I cut in decisively. 
“T may need you.” 

I certainly needed him at that moment 
if I was to find my way. 

“Go ahead a few steps,” I said. 

My tone and manner impressed him, 
and he went without another word. I felt 
that I was close to the mystery and that 
the next half-hour would determine wheth- 
er I was to take up Henry Wilton’s work 
or to find my way in safety back to my 
own name and person. 

My unconscious guide led the way 
along Montgomery Street into an office 
building, up a flight of stairs, and into a 
back hallway. 

“Stay a moment,” I said, as he had his 
hand on the door-knob. “On _ second 
thoughts you can wait down stairs.” 

As I crossed the threshold my heart 
gave a great bound, and I stopped short. 
Before me sat Doddridge Knapp, the 
King of the Street, the man for whom 
above all others in the world I felt loath- 
ing and fear. 

Doddridge Knapp finished signing his 


‘name to a paper on his desk before he 


looked up. 

“Come in and sit down,” he said. The 
voice was alert and businesslike, but I 
could find no trace of feeling in it. 

“Do you hear?” he said impatiently ; 
“shut the door and sit down. Just spring 
that lock, will you? We might be inter- 
rupted.” 

I was not at all certain that I should 

















not wish very earnestly that he might be 
interrupted in what Bret Harte would call 
the “subsequent proceedings.” But I fol- 
lowed his directions. 

“My dear Wilton,” he said, “I’ve come 
to a place where I’ve got to trust some- 
body, so I’ve come back to you.” The 
voice was oily and persuasive, but the keen 
gray eyes shot out a glance from under 
the bushing eyebrows that thrilled me as 
a warning. 

“It’s very kind of you,” I said, swal- 
lowing my astonishment with an effort. 

“Well,” said Knapp, “the way you 
handled that Ophir matter was perfectly 
satisfactory ; but I’ll tell you that it’s on 
Mrs. Knapp’s say-so, as much as on your 
own doings, that I select you for this job.” 

“I’m much obliged to Mrs. Knapp,” I 
said politely. I was in deep waters. It 
was plainly unsafe to do anything but 
drift. 

“Oh, you can settle that with her at 
your next call,” he said good-humoredly. 

The jaded nerves of surprise refused 
to respond further. I took my place un- 
questioningly as a valued acquaintance of 
Doddridge Knapp’s and a particular 
friend of Mrs. Knapp’s. 

Yet it struck me as strange that the 
keen-eyed King of the Street had failed 
to discover that he was not talking to 
Henry Wilton, but to some one else who 
resembled him. I had the key in the next 
sentence he spoke. 

“I have decided that it is better this 
time to do our business face to face. I 
don’t want to trust messengers on this 
affair, and even cipher notes are danger- 
ous,—confoundedly dangerous.” 

Then we had not been close acquaint- 
ances. 

“Of course you understand,” he said, 
“that it won’t do for us to be seen to- 
gether.” 

“Certainly not,” I assented. 

“I have arranged for another office. 
Here’s the address. Yours is Room 15. I 
have the key to 17, and 16 is vacant be- 
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tween, with a °‘To Let’ sign on it. They 
open into each other. You understand?” 

“Perfectly,” I said. 

“You will be there by nine o’clock for 
your orders. If you get none by twelve, 
there will be none for the day.” 

“If I can’t be there, I'll let you know.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
Doddridge Knapp shortly. His voice, so 
smooth and businesslike a moment before, 
changed suddenly to a growl. His heavy 
eyebrows came down, and from under 
them flashed a dangerous light. “You 
will be there when I tell you, young man, 
or you'll have to reckon with another sort 
of customer than the one you’ve been 
dealing with. This matter requires 
prompt and strict obedience to orders. 
One slip may ruin the whole plan.” 

“You can depend on me,” I said with 
assumed confidence. “Am I to have any 
discretion ?” 

‘None whatever.” 

I had thus far been able to get no hint 
of his purposes. 

“And what am I to do?” I asked. 

“Be a capitalist,” he said with an iron- 
ical smile. “Buy and sell what I tell you 
to buy and sell. Keep under cover, but 
not too much under cover. You can pick 
your own brokers. Better begin with 
Bockstein and Eppner, though. Your 
checks will be honored at the Nevada 
Bank. Oh, here’s a cipher, in case I want 
to write you. I suppose you’ll want some 
ready money.” 

Doddridge Knapp was certainly a lib- 
eral provider, for he shoved a handful of 
twenty-dollar gold pieces across the desk 
in a way that made my eyes open. 

“By the way,” he continued, “I don’t 
think I have your signature, have I?” 

“No, sir,” I replied with prompt con- 
fidence. 

“Well, just write it on this slip then. 
I'll turn it into the bank for your identi- 
fication. You can take this check-book 
with you.” 
“Anything more?” 
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“That’s all,” he replied with a nod of 
dismissal. “Maybe it’s to-morrow—may- 
be it’s next month.” 

And I walked out into Montgomery 
Street, bewildered among the conflicting 
mysteries in which I had been entangled. 


CHAPTER VI 


A NIGHT AT BORTON’S 


Room 15 was a plain, comfortable office 
in a plain, comfortable building on Clay 
Street. It was on the second floor, and its 
one window opened to the rear, and faced 
a desolate assortment of back yards, rear 
walls and rickety stairways. The floor 
had a worn carpet, and there was a desk, a 
few chairs and a shelf of law books. The 
place looked as though it had belonged to 
a lawyer in reduced circumstances. 

I tried to thrust aside a spirit of melan- 
choly, and looked narrowly to the oppor- 
tunities offered by the room for attack 
and defense. The walls were solidly built. 
The window-casement showed an unusual 
depth for a building of that height. The 
door opening into the hall, the door into 
Room 16, and the window furnished the 
three avenues of attack or retreat. The 
window appeared impracticable. There 
was a sheer drop of twenty feet, with- 
out a projection of any kind below it. 
The ledge was hardly an inch wide. The 
iron shutters did not swing within ten 
feet of any other window. The door 
opening into Room 16 was not heavy, and 
the lock was a cheap affair. A good kick 
would send the whole thing into splin- 
ters. As it swung into Number 16, it could 
not be braced with a barricade. Plainly it 
was not a good place to spend the night 
in case Doddridge Knapp cared to engi- 
neer another case of mysterious disap- 
pearance. 

The depression of spirits that pro- 
gressed with my survey of the room deep- 
ened into gloom as I flung myself into the 
arm-chair before the desk and tried to 
plan some way out of the tangle in which 


I was involved. How was I, single-handed, 
to contend against the power of the rich- 
est man in the city, and bring home to 
him the murder of Henry Wilton? I could 
look for no assistance from the police. 
The words of Detective Coogan were 
enough to show that only the most con- 
vincing proof of guilt, backed by fear of 
public sentiment, could bring the depart- 
ment to raise a finger against him. And 
how could I hope to rouse that public 
sentiment? What would my word count 
against that of the King of the Street? 

Where was the motive for the crime? 
And what motive could there be that 
would reconcile the Doddridge Knapp 
who sought the life of Henry Wilton, with 
the Doddridge Knapp of this morning, 
who was ready to engage him in his con- 
fidential business? Had I the right to ac- 
cept any part in his business? And the 
unknown mission, that had brought Henry 
to his death? How was I to play his part 
in that? Even if I could take his place, 
how was I to serve the mysterious em- 
ployer and Doddridge Knapp at the same 
time, when Knapp was ready to murder 
me to gain the Unknown’s secret. 

Fatigue and loss of sleep deepened the 
dejection of mind that oppressed me with 
these insistent questions, and as I vainly 
struggled against it, carried me at last 
into the oblivion of dreamless slumber. 

The next I knew I was awaking to the 
sound of breaking glass. It was dark but 
for a feeble light that came from the win- 
dow. In a second I was on my feet, re- 
volver in hand, with the desk between me 
and a possible assailant. 

Silence, threatening, oppressive, sur- 
rounded me as I stood listening, watching 
for the next move. Then I heard a low 
chuckle, as of some one struggkng to re- 
strain his laughter. 

“T thought the transom was open,” said 
a low voice. 

“T guess it woke him up,” said another 
and harsher voice. “I heard a noise in 
there.” 
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“You’re certain he’s there?” asked the 
first voice, with another chuckle. 

“Sure, Dicky. I saw him go in, and 
Porter and I have taken turns on watch 
ever since.” 

“Well, it’s time he came out,” said 
Dicky. “He can’t be asleep after that 
racket. Say!” he called, “Harry! What’s 
the matter with you? If you’re dead, let 
us know.” 

They appeared friendly, but I hesitated 
in framing an answer. 

“We'll have to break down the door, I 
guess,” said Dicky. “Something must 
have happened.” And a resounding kick 
shook the panel. 

“Hold on!” I cried. “What’s wanted?” 

“Oh,” said Dicky _ sarcastically. 
**You’ve come to life again, have you?” 

“Well, I’m not dead yet.” 

“Then strike a light and let us in. And 
take a look at that reminder you’ll find 
wrapped around the rock I heaved 
through the transom.” And Dicky went 
off into another series of chuckles. 

“All right,” I said. I was not entirely 
trustful, and after I had lighted the gas- 
jet I picked up the stone and unwrapped 
the paper. The sheet bore only the words: 


“At Borton’s, at midnight. 
Richmond.” 


This was the name of the agent of the 
Unknown, who had sent the other note. 
Dicky and his companion must then be 
protectors instead of enemies. I unlocked 
the door, and in walked my two visitors. 

The first was a young man, tall, well- 
made, with a shrewd, good-humored coun- 
tenance, and a ready, confident air about 
him. I had no trouble in picking him out 
as the amused Dicky. The other was a 
black-bearded giant, who followed stolidly 
in the wake of the younger man. 

“You’ve led me a pretty chase,” said 
Dicky. “If it hadn’t been for Pork Chops 
here, I shouldn’t have found you till the 


cows come home.” 


“Well, what’s up now?” I asked. 

“Why, you ought to know,” said Dicky 
with evident surprise. “But you’d better 
be hurrying down to Borton’s. The gang 
must be there by now.” 

I could only wonder who Borton might 
be, and where his place was, and what con- 
nection he might have with the mystery, 
as Dick took me by the arm and hurried 
me out into the darkness. 

Down near the foot of Jackson Street 
Dicky suddenly stopped and drew me into 
a doorway. Our retainer disappeared at 
the same instant, and the street was ap- 
parently deserted. Then out of the night 
the shape of a man approached with silent 
steps. 

““Five—sixteen,” croaked Dicky. 

The man gave a visible start. 

“Sixteen—five,” he croaked in return. 

“Any signs?” whispered Dicky. 

“Six men went up stairs across the 
street. Every one of them did the sailor- 
drunk act.” 

“Sure they weren’t sailors ?” 

“Well, when six coves goes up the same 
stairs trying the same dodge, all inside of 
ten minutes, I has a right to my suspi- 
cions. And Darby Meeker ain’t been to 
sea yet that I knows on.” 

“Darby Meeker!” exclaimed Dicky in a 
whisper. And he drew a whistle under his 
breath. “What do you think of that, 
Wilton? I had no idea he was back from 
that wild-goose chase you sent him on.” 

“It looks bad,” I admitted cautiously. 
“T dare say he isn’t in good temper.” 

“You'll have to settle with him for that 
piece of business,” chuckled Dicky. 

I failed to see the amusing side of the 
prospect. I wished I knew what Mr. 
Meeker looked like. 

We hurried forward with due caution. 
Just past the next corner was a lighted 
room, and the sound of voices broke the 
quiet. A triangular glass lantern pro- 
jected from above the door, and such of 
the paint as had not weathered away made 
the announcement : 
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“Borton’s, Meals, Liquors, Lodgings.” 


We pushed open the door and walked 
in. The room was large and dingy, the 
ceiling low. Tables were scattered about 
the sanded floor. A bar took up the side 
of the room next the entrance, and a gen- 
eral air of disreputability filled the place. 

About the room, some at the tables, 
some at the bar, were numbers of stout, 
rough-looking men, with a few Greek fish- 
ermen and two or three sailors. 

Behind the bar sat a woman whose ap- 
pearance in that place almost startled me. 
She might have been nearing seventy, and 
a hard and evil life had left its marks on 
her bent frame and her gaunt face. Her 
leathery cheeks were lined deep, and a 
hawk-like nose emphasized the unpleasant 
suggestions conveyed by her face and 
figure. But the most remarkable feature 
about her was her eyes. There was no 
trace of age in them. Bright and keen as 
the eyes of a rat, they gave me an un- 
pleasant thrill as I felt her gaze fixed 
upon me when I entered the door, arm in 
arm with Dicky. It was a relief to pass 
beyond her into a recessed part of the 
room where her gaze might waste itself on 
the back of my head. 

“Mother Borton’s up late to-night,” 
said Dicky thoughtfully, as he ordered 
wine. 

“You can’t blame her for thinking that 
this crowd needs watching,” I suggested. 

Dicky shook his head for a second, and 
then resumed his light-hearted, bantering 
way. Yet I could see that he was per- 
plexed and anxious about something that 
had come to his attention on our arrival. 

*You’ll not want to attend to business 
till all the boys are here?” asked Dicky. 

“Not unless there’s something to be 
done,” I responded dryly. 

Dicky gave me a quick glance. 

“Oh, here’s a queer friend,” he said sud- 
denly, looking to the door. “I’d better 
speak to him on the matter of counter- 


signs.” 


“By all means,” I said, turning in my 
chair to survey the new-comer. 

I saw the face for an instant. The man 
wore a sou’wester, and he had drawn his 
thick, rough coat up as though he would 
hide his head under the collar. Cheek and 
chin I could see were covered by a thick 
blond beard. His movements were appar- 
ently clumsy, but his figure was lithe and 
sinuous. And his eyes! Once seen they 
never could be forgotten. At their glance, 
beard and sou’wester dropped away before 
my fancy, and I saw in my inner vision the 
man of the serpent glance who had chilled 
my spirit when I had first put foot in the 
city. It flashed on me in an instant that 
this was the same man, disguised, who had 
ventured into the midst of his enemies to 
see what he might learn of their plans. 

As I watched Dicky advance and greet 
the new-comer with apparent inquiry, a 
low harsh voice behind gave me a start of 
surprise. 

“This is your wine, I think,”—and a 
lean arm passed over my shoulder, and 
a wrinkled face came near my own. 

I turned quickly. It was Mother Bor- 
ton, leering at me with no apparent inter- 
est but in her errand. 

“What are you doing here?” asked the 
crone in a voice still lower. “You’re not 
the one they take you to be, but you’re 
none the less in danger. What are you 
doing with his looks, and in this place? 
Look out for that man you’re with, and 
the other. Yes, sir,” her voice rose. “A 
small bottle of the white ; in a minute, sir.” 

I understood her as Dicky and the new- 
comer came to the table and took seats op- 
posite. I commanded my face to give no 
sign of suspicion, but the warning put me 
on the alert. Instead of being among 
friends, it seemed now that I was among 
enemies. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Dicky carelessly. 
““He’s been sent.” 

“That’s lucky,” said I with equal un- 
concern. “We may need an extra hand be- 
fore morning.” 
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The new-comer could not repress a tri- 
umphant flash in the serpent eyes. 

“T’m the one for your job,” he said 
hoarsely, his face as impassive as a stone 
wall. 

‘What do you know about the job?” I 
asked suspiciously. 

“Only what I’ve been told,” he an- 
swered. 

“And that is—” 

“That it’s a job for silence, secrecy, 
and—” 

“Spondulicks,” said Dicky with a 
laugh, as the other hesitated for a word. 

“Just so,” said the man. 

‘And what else?” I continued, pressing 
him firmly. 

“Well,” he admitted hoarsely, “I 
learned as how there was to be a change of 
place to-night, and I might be needed. I 
heard as how the boy was to be put in a 
safer place,” he continued, wagging his 
head with affected gravity. 

Some imp put it into my brain to try 
him with an unexpected bit of news. 

“Oh,” I said coolly, “that’s all attended 
to. The change was made yesterday.” 

The effect of this announcement was 
extraordinary. The man started with an 
oath. 

“The hell you say!” he exclaimed. 
Then he leaped to his feet, with uncon- 
trollable rage. 

“Tricked—by—!” he shouted impul- 
sively, and smote the table with his fist. 

His outburst threw the room into con- 
fusion. Men sprang from their chairs. 
Glasses and bottles fell with clinking 
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crash. Oaths and shouts arose from the 
crowd. 

“Damn you, I’ll have it out of you!” 
said the man with suppressed fury. 
“Where is the boy?” 

He smote the table again ; and with that 
stroke the false beard fell from his chin 
and cheek, and exposed the malignant 
face, distorted with rage. As he spoke, a 
wild scream rose upon the air, and as it 
echoed through the room the lights went 
out. 

There rose a chorus of shouts and 
oaths, mingled with the crash of tables 
and the clink of breaking glass and crock- 
ery, as the men in the room fought their 
way to the door. 

“Oh, my God, I’m cut!” came in a 
shriek out of the darkness and clamor. 

My eyes had not been idle after the 
warning of Mother Borton. I had figured 
out what I conceived to be the plan of the 
house, and thought I knew a way of 
escape. There were two doors at the rear 
of the room, and facing me. One led, as I 
knew, to the kitchen; the other opened, I 
reasoned, on a stair to the lodging-rooms 
above. 

Before the scream that accompanied the 
extinction of the lights had died away, I 
had made a dive beneath the table, and, 
lifting with all my might, had sent it 
crashing over with my enemy under it. 
With one leap I cleared the remaining 
table that lay between me and the door. 
And with the clamor behind me, I turned 
the knob and bounded up the stairs, three 
steps at a time. 








A DISARRANGEMENT 


By Eliza Wallace Durbin 


HE chill of late afternoon was 
Toren in behind the retreating 

rays of the September sun when Mil- 
lie Simpson drew the mass of leaves she 
had raked from the lawn into a compact 
pile and went into the kitchen to look at 
the clock. 

“Through?” asked her mother, look- 
ing up from her work of peeling potatoes 
they had boiled that morning for salad. 

“Yes,” answered Millie, absently look- 
ing at the clock. It was just four. 

Her mother watched her apprehensive- 
ly, and the troubled look in her eyes deep- 
ened as the girl stepped forward and be- 
gan to turn the hands ahead. 

“Going out to-night, Millie?” she 
asked, surprise blending with the trouble 
in her voice. 

“Yes. Henry sent me word by Fanny 
that he would be over to-night.” 

Mrs. Simpson went back to her work 
with a sigh. 

“You don’t know how I wish you would 
go with some one else, Millie,” she said, 
with a helplessness that was pathetically 
appealing. 

“Now, Ma, don’t,” exclaimed Millie, 
leaving the clock to show half an hour’s 
gain. “You know there is no better 
young man than Henry Carson. You 
have nothing against him. If father was 
satisfied, you would be more than pleased ; 
and you know father’s objection is unrea- 
sonable.” 

“Yes, I know. I haven’t a thing 
against Henry, and I wouldn’t put any- 
thing between you, but I meant I should 
be glad if you just naturally quit each 
other. It would be so much pleasanter if 
your father approved.” Mrs. Simpson 
spoke soothingly, for Millie’s voice had 
betrayed some heat. 


“I know, mother,” said the girl, her 
tones responding to lier mother’s gentle- 
ness as she turned again to the clock. It 
was an added resentment against her fa- 
ther that she had to resort to this, though 
the act was a concession to her mother’s 
weakness. Millie would have preferred to 
fight it out openly, but Mrs. Simpson had 
heart trouble and dared not risk excite- 
ment. If Mr. Simpson had openly been 
called in to supper at five he would have 
demanded the reason. On the other hand, 
if they waited until six it would be too 
late for Millie to help with the work, so 
they had adopted this subterfuge. 

She started the fire and put on the ket- 
tle, then took her tin pails from the pan- 
try and went out to milk. Born on a 
farm, and the only child, Millie had, as a 
matter of course, grown up doing the 
chores that generally fall to a boy. And 
as the forced economy of earlier years had 
fostered an inherent penuriousness in her 
father her duties had not lightened with 
the years. So on her way she stopped in- 
stinctively to feed the chickens in the 
barn-yard, and to pump the tank full of 
water for the stock in the lane. Then she 
went on blithely, swinging a bucket in 
each hand, until they came together with 
a clash and the shiny side of one received 
a sorry dent. She put in her hand and 
pushed out the bulge, smiling to herself 
as she thought of the many times her fa- 
ther had scolded her for just that childish 
prank. But the exhilaration within her 
would not let her go across the fields in 
her usual quiet way. The very air was 
tense with the zest of life that stirred in- 
surgent in her heart. As she came to the 
last fence she mounted to the top rail with 
the easy grace of one unconscious of ef- 


fort, and stood a while looking about her, 
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feeling herself better able to comprehend 
the exquisite beauty of the world without 
because of the intense happiness that 
thrilled her within. 

Her riotous senses gradually calmed as 
she looked. Their farm lay just at the 
edge of the village, and she could see the 
tops of the town buildings above the green 
hedge of the shade trees. All about her 
lay the tranquil loveliness of green fields, 
and a little beyond began the somber 
beauty of the woods. 

When she swung herself down, the 
throbbing joy in her pulses was beating 
in calmer measure, and she went quietly 
to where the three cows were standing and 
began to milk. As the white streams 
struck the bucket and churned into thick 
foam she could not help wondering how 
long it would be before she would come 
out here no more. Not long, she was sure, 
for Henry had told her in his note that he 
must see her, and she knew what it was he 
would say. 

She had known Henry since their child- 
hood, when he had lived in the house next 
to their farm, and had incurred her fa- 


’ ther’s enmity by a boyish trick that made 


Millie smile even yet as she glanced across 
to where stood a cluster of hickory-nut 
trees. Her father had put up a notice 
against trespassing, for he had wished to 
gather and sell the nuts himself, and great 
had been his wrath when one day he came 
upon Henry in the field, gathering up 
nuts as fast as a chum up a tree could 
club them off. Henry, of course, he could 
not hope to catch, but of the boy in the 
tree he made sure by calling Millie to 
bring him the dog and the clothes-line. 
He tied the dog, a savage bull, to the tree, 
giving him a long range, and then went 
off to the upper end of the farm to his 
work, .where he smiled grimly whenever 
he heard the dog’s fierce bay. 

But when he and his men reached the 
field on their way to the house at supper 
time he found the laugh against him, for 
the dog was wound tight up against the 
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tree, and the boy was gone. Henry had 
come back to his friend’s aid, and by run- 
ning in circles just out of the dog’s reach 
had brought him up against the trunk so 
that his chum could swing himself down 
from the lowest bough without risk to his 
bare legs. And the litter about the other 
trees showed they had not gone away with- 
out plunder. 

The laugh was against him and the 
men gave it, and Simpson was of the 
kind who can not endure such a laugh. 
The other boy’s identity he had never 
learned, but he had hated Henry Carson 
from that day. He had created a terrible 
scene when he discovered that Henry and 
Millie were keeping company, and refused 
to allow the boy to come to the house. 
The girl had tried to argue with him, and 
when he had refused to listen had openly 
defied him. But in deference to her moth- 
er’s weakness she had kept her coming 
and going with Henry quiet, meeting him 
at the home of her cousin. She did not 
know whether her father supposed his re- 
fusal to admit Henry to the house had 
ended the affair or not. It was an unpleas- 
ant state of affairs, and Millie sighed as 
she thought that if her mother had had the 
nature to stand up against his it would 
have been better for them all. Millie 
loved her father, and until now there had 
been no clash between their equally strong 
spirits, and it hurt her. But that sorrow 
weighed light against the joy of her love 
for Henry Carson. 

It was not yet dusk when she slipped 
out of the front door, to avoid her father’s 
notice, and hurried down the road. Her 
cousin lived about a quarter of a mile 
nearer town. Fanny was standing at the 
gate waiting for her. 

“T began to think your dad had locked 
you up,” she said flippantly, and Millie’s 
heart turned hot against her father for 
this humiliation his attitude forced upon 
her. 

“Henry is here?” she said, looking at 
the horse and buggy near the gate. 
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“Yes, he’s on the side porch. Go in— 
I'll wait for Bert here.” 

Millie went in quietly, glad of the shel- 
tering dusk as she followed the path 
around the corner. Henry was there 
alone. 

“Millie,” he said, and at the tone the 
girl hastily withdrew her hand. 

“I’m glad to see you, Henry,” she be- 
gan, awkward in her embarrassment. 

“As glad as I am to see you?” 

“T don’t know how you measure your 
joy,” she replied, trying to laugh off the 
confusing consciousness of his tone. 

His arm swept her up against the wall, 
secure from observation. 

“So,” he said, kissing her. 

The sound of Fanny’s voice jarred into 
their consciousness. 

“Come on—Bert’s here,” she called. 

They started forward, but to their re- 
lief Fanny was already in the buggy with 
Bert when they reached the gate. Her 
gay laughter floated back to the couple 
following in perfect silence until they 
reached the cross-road. There Henry 
drew in his horse and said: “Do you want 
to go to the dance, Millie?” 

“No,” she answered, with quick shrink- 
ing from the thought of taking the sacred 
emotion stirring within her into contact 
with the quick intuition of that rollicking 
crowd. And so he turned his horse and 
they drove off into the shimmering glory 
of the moonlight, that hallowing shimmer 
that comes like a mirage of Paradise to 
make Eden again for lovers. 

Not until they were far on their home- 
ward way did they speak of her father. 
Henry was ready to go to him yet that 
night, but Millie’s plea that she wanted 
the memory of the drive flawless in its joy 
persuaded him. But he would come again 
soon. 

One concession she allowed herself to 
make to her pride. For the first time she 
let him take her to her own gate. And 
when she was half way up the path she 
saw her father standing in the shadow 


of the porch, and for an instant the quick 
throbbing of her heart was stilled by the 
realization that he must have seen them. 
She was not afraid—the courage of her 
love gave her strength to defy a hundred 
fathers—but the consciousness that he 
had seen their parting was an agonizing 
embarrassment to her, and the flame in her 
face burned fiercer as she went on to the 
house. The hall door was slightly ajar, 
and she clung to the hope that he had just 
come out. But when she got near enough 
to see his face the hope was dispelled. 

For a moment they stood and looked at 
each other ; then he said slowly, the words 
seemingly fighting their way out through 
the anger in his voice: “I should think 
you would be ashamed to come back to 
your father’s house.” 

Her head went up proudly. 

“T have done nothing to disgrace it,” 
she returned resertfully. And then the 
joy within her welled up and she said 
gently: “Father, don’t let’s quarrel—I 
don’t want to quarrel, because I won’t be 
with you long any more, I am going to 
marry Henry.” 

She had stepped to the door and was 
leaning against it as she spoke. Her fa- 
ther’s great fist struck it a blow that sent 
it wide and left her to stagger into the 
hall. Mrs. Simpson, coming to intercept 
trouble, ran forward with a scream. 

“Never!” he cried. “Never as my 
daughter will you marry Henry Carson. 
Never—” 

“John !” cried his wife appealingly. 

“Never! This night—” 

Millie sprang to her mother with a 
startled cry, and he whirled just in time 
to catch his wife in his arms. He had been 
white from anger before, and now fear 
made him ashen. He had been warned 
what this meant. Millie ran ahead, calling 
the hired man to go for the doctor. But 
Mrs. Simpson was dead before he got 
down stairs. She spoke only once before 
she died. Millie was hovering over her in 
an agony of remorse, when she opened her 
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eyes and said weakly: “Stay with father, 
Millie.” 

“Yes, yes,” promised the girl, sob- 
bingly. 

When death comes, the mind, lingering 
over the past, finds even in the most ten- 
der association something for self-re- 
proach, and Millie’s frenzy of remorse 
would have driven a weaker mind insane. 
Before the funeral her father’s grief was 
as uncontrollable as hers, but afterward 
he settled into his old life in a way that 
forced her into hers, for when he came 
back from work he expected her to have 
his meals ready, and she, who, left to her- 
self, would have known no dinner hour, 
was compelled to take up the duties of the 
household where her mother had laid them 
down. He had never been a demonstrative 
father, and there had not been between 
them the perfect accord that had existed 
between her and her mother. She had been 
wont to wonder how it happened that her 
mother had loved him, he was so different 
from her conception of what her mother’s 
ideal should be. But he had been kind to 
Millie, and he was kind now. He never 
mentioned that dreadful night, though she 
guessed it was constantly in his mind, as 
in hers. 

Henry knew nothing of her mother’s 
death, and a letter full of life and love 
came to her the day after the funeral. 
The joy in it jarred, and she put it away 
and could not bear to answer it. But by 
the time he wrote again, impatient to hear 
from her, she had schooled herself to look 
upon her life as it was to be in the future. 
She would live here, taking care of her 
father until he died. She would be middle- 
aged then, for her father was only sixty- 
one, and he came of a long-lived race. She 
saw herself, the old maid of the neighbor- 
hood, growing old in loneliness and heart- 
hunger, the children of her girlhood com- 
rades keeping keen the memory of her 
dead hopes. By that time Henry’s chil- 
dren, the children that were to have been 
hers, would be about him. For Henry 





would marry. He was a man to whom 
home life appealed strongly. 

And so, though she did not mean it, the 
heartbreak crept into the answer that went 
to Henry. Of course he came over, and 
Millie was so overjoyed to see him, and he 
was so confident that she felt the dead 
weight of her sorrow lifted by the hope he 
put into her heart. 

“T shall ask him to live with us, of 
course, Millie,” he said persuasively, “and 
I am sure he will come. He is getting old 
and can’t expect to work the farm much 
longer.” 

Millie shook her head despondently. 

“He will never leave the old place, 
Henry. I’ve heard him say, whenever he 
heard of this or that farmer moving to 
town, that he expected to die where he had 
lived. He won’t go.” 

“Then Ill come here. Mother can live 
in her old home, and will be satisfied, be- 
ing so near. I can’t get as good wages 
here, but I shall have you, and I shall be 
happy.” 

“Will you?” she cried gratefully. “Oh, 
Henry, I shall try to make it up to you.” 

“You will without trying,” he assured 
her tenderly. “Which do you think will be 
best—for me to ask him first, or you? 
You know him best.” 

They agreed it would be better for her 
to approach him first, and Henry prom- 
ised to come over as soon as she wrote him 
the outcome. After his going poor Mil- 
lie’s heart vibrated between the extremes 
of exaltation and dread. In Henry’s pres- 
ence her mother had seemed very near, for 
her sympathy had always been with them; 
but with his going and the approach of 
her appeal to her father the despair into 
which his denial would again plunge her 
rose before her shrinking soul. 

While his wife was alive Mr. Simpson 
had been accustomed to sit with her every 
evening while Millie did up the kitchen 
work, and then they read or talked until 
bedtime. But since her death he wandered 
aimlessly about until the increasing chill 
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forced him indoors. This evening, how- 
ever, he pushed his chair back from the 
table, lit his pipe, and sat watching her 
clear away the dishes. The appealing 
loneliness in the act touched her. Neither 
spoke. She washed the dishes and he sat 
and smoked and watched her. A dozen 
times she was on the point of broaching 
the subject uppermost in her mind, but 
doubt as to his mood restrained her. At 
last her opportunity was thrust upon her, 
and she took it. She had to pass him to 
get to the pantry, and when she came back 
again he had shifted his position so that 
she came out directly behind him. She 
dropped a hand on either shoulder and 
leaned against him. It had been so she 
had as a child begged favors. 

“Father,” she began as of old, and as 
of old he raised his head until it rested 
against her and said: “What, Millie?” 

“Henry Carson was here to-day.” 

His head fell away from her, and she 
could feel the muscles of his shoulder 
stiffen under her hand. Her heart chilled, 
for she knew those signs, but as he sat 
silent she went bravely on: “We love each 
other.” 

Still he sat silent, and she let her hands 
slip down until they touched across his 
breast. 

“Father!” she cried feelingly, “I have 
come to you humble, heartbroken. Don’t 
be hard with me. You can’t know what I 
have suffered since that night. But Henry 
isn’t to blame, and I love him. He will 
come to see you, to ask you to let us 
marry, and to live with us.” 

Her cry at first had stirred him, and 
the father in him had risen responsive, so 
that he had put his hand up to her arm in 
the old-time way, but at the last he had 
straightened away from her arm, and as 
she ended he laughed harshly. But she 
could not give up. 

“Father, he says he will even give up 
his work and come here if you—” 

Her father brought his fist down 
against the table with an oath. the first 


she had ever heard him use. It startled 
him as well as her, and he gave a quick 
glance into the sitting-room, as though 
fearing his wife had heard. Then he ex- 
claimed: “Henry Carson! Henry Carson! 
But for him your mother would be here 
to-night !”” 

He strode from the room. The girl 
stood stock still for a while, then she me- 
chanically picked up the dishes left on 
the table and put them away. 

She had no hope after that, though she 
tried to make herself believe there was 
hope in Henry’s coming, and would not 
let herself see that it was only her refusal 
to accept the end until it was thrust upon 
her. When Henry received her letter he 
replied at once, and enclosed a copy of a 
letter he intended to send her father. 
Millie’s heart swelled oppressively as she 
read it—it expressed such tenderness for 
her, such a desire to prove his love for her 
by submitting to any honorable conditions 
her father might lay down. The letter 
came to her father by the next mail, and 
she watched him furtively while he opened 
it. But when he saw whom it was from he 
picked up his hat and went out to the 
field. 

Henry came the next week. He came in 
the evening, so as to find her father alone 
and at leisure. He had written Millie, and 
she was waiting for him at the gate. It 
was within sight of the highway, so they 
could only clasp hands and look at each 
other. 

“Millie, don’t look so troubled—it hurts 
me,” he said appealingly. “It will come 
all right—it must.” 

“He won’t listen to you, Henry,” she 
said sadly. 

“He will,—he must. Where is he? I 
want to have it over with.” 

““He’s out in the barn-yard. I'll wait 
here for you.” 

“All right,” he said cheerily, and 
swung off with a confidence that stirred 
her hope. He was gone about half an 
hour, and when he returned he walked 


























slowly, but firmly, like a man that has been 
beaten but has the strength to carry de- 
feat. 

“You have failed,” she said when he 
stopped before her, where she stood lean- 
ing against a tree. 

“TI did my best, Millie,” he said gently. 
And then, with a burst of resentment, he 
cried: “He is utterly without reason, Mil- 
lie. There is no use in talking to him.” 

“Yes, I know,” she replied despondent- 
ly, “we can do nothing.” 

“Millie, you don’t mean that you will 
let his senseless prejudice make any dif- 
ference to us?” 

“T must stay with him, Henry. I prom- 
ised mother.” 

For a moment he was silenced. He, too, 
had grown up in an atmosphere where 
trifling with a promise to the dead is sacri- 
lege. But there are few barriers past 
which the longing of a man’s love will not 
find its way. 

“She meant when we were married—she 
must have meant that, for she knew you 
intended to marry me in spite of his ob- 
jections.” 

“Yes,—and I would if she were here. 
But I can’t forget that but for my pride 
she might be here with him.” 

“You weren’t to blame—if any one was 
it was he. And if she knew how unreason- 
able he is she wouldn’t want you to stay 
with him.” 

The giri sighed. 

“J don’t know—she loved him.” 

“Loved him!’ 

“Don’t,” she said appealingly. 

“TI won’t give up yet,” he said plead- 
ingly. “Ill wait. Maybe he will change 
yet, or you.” 

“He won’t change,” she said sadly. 

“Millie, I want you to know what you 
are doing. Your father isn’t an old man. 
He may live twenty, yes, thirty years yet. 
What would there be left to us then but 
the dried husk of happiness that the mem- 
ory of the long, miserable years would 
make bitter—each of us would spare the 
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other that. But I won’t say good-by now; 
I want you to be sure.” 


“Millie,” called her father’s voice 
through the gathering dusk. 

The girl pulled her shawl close about 
her and slipped her hand into his. 

“T will walk a piece with you,” she said 
quietly, and they went through the gate 
in disregard of the voice that called again. 

The winter passed drearily. The work 
she had to do was not such as kept her 
mind employed, and the cloud of unhappy 
thought was ever in her eyes. Henry 
wrote often at first, but as she, from a 
sense of justice toward him, denied herself 
the joy of replying, his letters came less 
often. Between her and her father the old 
manner gradually re-established itself, 
and he gradually lost all outward trace of 
the gloom that had clung so heavily upon 
him at first. But toward the end of win- 
ter he began walking down across the 
fields to the cemetery, which lay just be- 
yond their farm. The lurking bitterness 
always left Millie’s heart as she watched 
his bent gray head moving down the path 
that led to her mother’s grave. She had 
not been able to bring herself to go down 
there often, but when warm weather came 
she took some of the flowers her mother 
had loved and planted them there for his 
sake. 

About that time Henry sent her his last 
letter. His mother had been ailing for 
some time, he wrote, and now she had been 
smitten with paralysis. 

“Millie,” he wrote piteously, “you know 
how it is in your place. A young girl will 
not come to work for us, and she would 
not be much comfort to mother if she 
would, and an older woman I can’t get. 
Mother isn’t so much trouble, but she 
needs some one to do for her the little 
things that you would do. I need my wife, 
Millie.” 

And in reply Millie sent a solemn little 
letter of renunciation and denial. She half 
expected him over for a final interview 
after that, but the days passed and he 
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did not appear, and she had ceased to ex- 
pect him when, a month afterward, she 
saw him coming up the road as she was 
turning to go in after sweeping the dust 
from the front porch. It had rained that 
morning and the men were not working, 
but fortunately her father had gone off to 
the cemetery and was out of the way. 
Henry stopped at the gate, and she 
hurried down to him. 

“No, I won’t come in,” he said, taking 
her hands across the gate, “he might 
come, and I don’t want any trouble. I’ve 
come for the last time, Millie.” 

“To say good-by?” she said, her fingers 
clinging fast to his. 

“Yes, if we must. Millie, I needn’t say 
anything—you know how I care for you 
—you haven’t any doubt of me?” 

“No, no.” 

“T suppose if it was only I my hope 
would keep me waiting, waiting in spite 
of myself. But there is mother. The doc- 
tor says she may live several years, and I 
owe it to her to make those years as com- 
fortable as I can. I can see something of 
your feeling for your father, though I’m 
too selfish to realize it fully; and so I’ve 
come once more. If you say no again I'll 
accept it and not trouble you any more. 
There’s a girl over there, a neighbor, who 
has been good to mother. She lives with 
her brother, who is going to move West 
this week. Mother is disconsolate at losing 
her, and indeed I don’t know what we 
should have done without her. Her sister- 
in-law isn’t kind to her, and she longs for 
a home. If I must go back without you I 
shall offer her that. God knows, I won’t 
have much else to give her. Millie!” 

For answer she lifted her face and said 
brokenly: “We understand—that is some- 
thing. Good-by.” 

He kissed her, heedless of who might 
see, and drew her head down against him. 
When she stirred to draw away he let his 
hands cling caressingly to her face as he 
released her, then he turned and went 
slowly down the road. 


At supper Millie ate nothing. Her 
father watched her furtively, and fearing 
he would speak to her after the hired man 
left the table, she left them eating and 
stole upstairs to her room. Never before 
in the history of the farmhouse had the 
supper dishes gone unwashed, and even 
through her wretchedness the duty tugged 
at her consciousness. But she heard her 
father in the kitchen, and knew she could 
not keep up if he spoke to her. By the 
next day she could nerve herself to be 
equal to it, but not now. 

But in the morning her father drove 
off to town after breakfast without saying 
anything to her of Henry. It was four 
o’clock when he returned. Millie had kept 
the fire going, ready to warm his dinner, 
for he had never eaten a meal in town, al- 
ways waiting, when delayed, until he 
reached home. It was unusual for him to 
be detained so late, but Millie gave his ab- 
sence little thought beyond keeping in 
mind to watch and be ready for his com- 
ing. She was drawing the coffee to the 
front of the stove as he entered. 

“What kept you so long? You’ll have 
to wait a little,” she said, setting a skillet 
over the hot coals. 

“Oh, I had my dinner in town. I had a 
little business that kept me. But I’ll eat 
and then we won’t have any supper.” 

“Better ring for Jim, then—he went to 
the upper field, and I'll be ready by the 
time he gets here.” 

“Jim won’t be here for supper; I told 
him not to come,” he said quickly, turning 
to hang up his hat. The girl looked up in 
amazement. 

“Why?” she demanded quickly. 

“Because I didn’t want him around to- 
night. I—I am going to get married to- 
night.” 

The girl was holding a bowl of pota- 
toes, ready to turn them into the skillet. 
As she started, a slice of potato slipped 
down, and the hot grease sputtered up 
on her hand. She dropped the bow] and 
it broke with a crash at her feet, Her 
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father looked down at the mess, but she 
never took her eyes from his face. 

“JT suppose you know it’s Harry Sands’ 
widow,” he said, for something to break 
the trying silence. 

Mrs. Sands’ husband had died shortly 
after Mrs. Simpson. She lived on the 
farm just beyond the cemetery. A light 
broke upon the girl. 

“Mrs. Sands! And I thought you went 
down to mother’s grave,” she said, with 
such stinging bitterness that the blood 
rushed to her father’s face. He made no 
reply, and the girl picked up the broken 
bowl without another word. 

“You’ve no call to object,” he said re- 
sentfully. “Older men than I marry,— 
I’m only sixty-one.” 

“Sixty-one,” she repeated, with slow, 
bitter emphasis. “Sixty-one! And I am 
twenty, and sent away the man I loved to 
stay with you, to make up to you for 
mother. O God!” 

She went to the back door, tossed out 
the litter and sat down on the step. In- 
side her father drank his coffee hurriedly 
and then began to dress for his wedding, 
acutely conscious all the time of that hud- 
dled figure on the step. While he labored 
painstakingly to make a strand of his side 
hair spread itself evenly over the bald spot 
on top, he looked out irresolutely toward 
the back door, for Millie had been wont to 
do that for him, and never had he been so 
anxious that it be done well; but he could 
not bring himself to approach her. 
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When he was ready he went out to her. 
He wanted to clear the air of embarrass- 
ing hostility before bringing his wife into 
it. But Millie heard him coming and ran 
down across the field to the cemetery. She 
flung herself across her mother’s grave 
and lay there too crushed to weep. She 
had believed her father would not follow 
her there, and when a heavy step sounded 
behind her she turned against him with a 
savage cry. Then her frenzy fell from 
her and she broke utterly. It was Henry 
Carson. 

“You! You know?” she cried brokenly, 
and put her hands up to her face. He 
caught them and drew her to him. 

“Yes, just in time, Millie. You see, I 
didn’t know of Sands’ death until I met 
his son Will on the train last night, going 
home. Mary Sands is a distant relative of 
ours, and it struck me she would be 
just the person to take care of mother, 
so I determined to try her before—the 
other. She told me about herself and 
your father. I have been watching for 
him to go. Come up to the house and get 
your things. I have a buggy down here.” 

A little later they were on their way to 
the parsonage. Half way to town they 
met Millie’s father and the woman who 
had just been made Mrs. Simpson. Henry 
stopped his horse across their way. 

“Say, father,” he said with a laugh in 
his voice, “since it’s all in the family, I 
don’t mind telling you who that other boy 
was. It was your new son, Will Sands.” 


PEUR 


By Witter Bynner 


Y baby, when he thought of it, 
Of darkness had a dread, 
And every night he wanted lit 

The candle by his bed. 


There’s no need now of any light, 
The little flame is blown: 
And far my baby is from fright, 


In darkness of his own. 





BY WAY OF OZARK 


By Frances Wilson 


AUTHOR OF “THE PRINCESS RAG TAG,” ETC. 


NE was to come, so the letter said, 
() by way of Ozark, and the brevity 
of the instruction conveyed no 
hint of its tremendous significance, no hint 
of the fact that though the stage coach 
has practically disappeared from our 
midst, in the bobtail train its spirit goes 
marching on. Accustomed to a world 
that takes a shameless pride in_ its 
“flyers,” in trains as inexorable as time 
and tide, how was I to suspect that the 
bobtail train was a bit of old-time poesy 
set like a jewel in the prosaic present; 
that coming by way of Ozark would in- 
volve a spiritual renascence ; that I should 
arrive at my journey’s end with .a heart 
quickened and purified? Yet so it was. 

I emerged from the sleeper at X. into a 
morning all blue and gold sparkle. At 
the ticket window in the time-worn station 
I fluttered anxiously in the background 
of several overtopping Missourians who 
seemed to be indulging a lazy zest for rail- 
road information. Stonily I watched the 
clock, whose long, gaunt finger was creep- 
ing closer and closer to the decisive hour, 
tormented by visions of the Ozark train 
giving a last wild shriek and departing 
without me. In the midst of my fidgety 
despair the foreground shifted with the 
deliberation of a stage scene, and I found 
myself next the wicket. 

Even in the preoccupation of that mo- 
ment the severity of the ticket agent’s face 
impressed me. Why so unutterable a 
gravity at so natural a question? Had I 
perchance outraged some canon of rail- 
road etiquette by asking when the train 
for Ozark would leave, and, if not, what 
could be the meaning of the lurking dig- 
nity in his glance? Puzzled, but not 
daunted, I turned away. 

There was, it seemed, time for the lunch 


counter, a taste for which I have unflinch- 
ingly preserved in spite of tough steaks 
and stale sandwiches. For me there has 
always been a glamour about them, and I 
was soon dangling happily from a revolv- 
ing stool, awaiting wheat cakes and coffee, 
staring immodestly at the godlike profile 
of the youth who presided over the cash 
register and humming to myself from 
sheer contentment. 

The coffee and cakes were hot, the pro- 
file all too perfect. In the glow produced 
by the three I quite forgot that these joys 
were en passant until my eyes happened 
to fall upon the large, plain face of a 
clock on the opposite wall. It was the 
sort of a clock that one simply could not 
doubt. One knew that it had always done 
its duty, always would, and in a trice I 
had ceased to dangle and was standing 
before the god, adjuring him by the nine- 
forty train to Ozark to make haste with 
my change, to strike the mystic keys, pull 
the stop and gather my dimes and quar- 
ters from the drawer prestissimo, an it 
please him. He was not, I must confess, 
visibly affected by my objurgations. He, 
too, eyed me frigidly, and performed his 
solo on the cash register a tempo. 

A big, puffing, assertive monster of an 
engine was at that moment bringing a 
train to a stop on the platform. As the 
last passenger alighted I presented myself 
at the steps, glowing with triumph and 
half inclined to wave my handkerchief at 
the ticket man and curtsey derisively to 
the Apollo of the Cash Register, for had I 
not achieved that train in the face of offi- 
cial coldness and discouragement that 
might well have sent me some other way 
round? In the midst of my triumph a 
protesting voice fell upon my ear. 

“Dis yere ain’t youah train, lady. 
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Youah train, hit’s ovah yundah som/’air. 
Guess yo’ don’ need to run!” 

This information, delivered by a col- 
ored porter, had at least one redeeming 
feature. It was accompanied by a grin, 
and I no longer felt myself an offense in 
the land. With a few proud snorts and 
hisses-the great engine dragged its train 
away, leaving the platform to the Ozark 
train and me. 

I found it at last—an archaic day- 
coach poignantly suggestive of the days 
of Robert Fulton, coupled to some flat- 
cars loaded with cinders. There was no 
engine in sight, but one no longer won- 
dered. Nothing now seemed more prob- 
able than a round-house filled with engines 
all haughtily refusing to draw the train 
to Ozark. From time to time loose- 
jointed men, and worn women with babes 
in arms and fringes of them clinging to 
their skirts, sauntered in and disposed 
themselves about with a lack of haste that 
was ominous. In vain I searched their 
faces for some fixed intention of depar- 
ture. Their intentions seemed to be in the 
air. 

Two drummers, one stout, creased and 
of slovenly appearance, the other spare 
and groomed, looked as if they had once 
meant to go, but had given it up, and 
plunged into the morning papers for for- 
getfulness. At last there was a final 
rustling of the papers as they threw them 
aside, their news exhausted. The Ozark 
train remained immovable, and they began 
to eye each other with interest, brighten- 
ing as they recognized that they were of 
the same brotherhood. 

“Hosiery ?” queried Falstaff, guided by 
heaven knows what occult sign, as he 
leaned toward Cassius interestedly. Cas- 
sius shook his head. 

“Just outside hosiery, one might say. 
Shoes !” was his neat reply. Involuntarily 
I smiled—we all smiled cheerily until I 
happened to remember the dark tradition 
on which all girls are brought up, con- 
cerning strange men on railroad trains, 


and retreated to the platform to recover 
my dignity. A man in a blue blouse, with 
a face besmirched into Rembrandt effects, 
was fussing about the wheels. 

“Rusted from disuse?” I ventured. 
Then, emboldened by his smile—“I prom- 
ise to keep the secret; but tell me, now, 
honestly, does it ever go?” 

He seemed to consider. 

“Yes, it always goes, sooner or later. 
You see, it depends upon the freight— 
whenever the crew with the freight comes 
down, it goes.” 

“And when does it arrive?” 

“That depends upon the amount of 
freight and how much switching there is 
to do.” 

I turned away softly. Then I be- 
thought me of the ticket man. 

“It is almost eleven,” I remarked with 
deadly calmness. He looked interested. 
“Why, so it is. Oh, well, the crew’ll be 
along soon now. Scheduled for nine- 
forty,” he added comfortingly. 

Ah, well, what matter? The sky was 
blue and the air electric, and there was the 
long stretch of the station platform on 
which to practice fascinating eccentricities 
of gait, could one but manage it subtly 
enough to escape the attention of the 
loungers. 

It was well on toward noon when the 
patient occupants of the train for Ozark 
were startled by a premonitory jolt that 
caused a weary mother who was dozing at 
full length on one of the seats to grab 
wildly at her infant, uncritically asleep on 
the floor. The gentleman “just outside 
hosiery” straightened up alertly, and, 
while his colleague smiled genially and in- 
discriminately on us all, murmured, “She 
moves !” 

It was true. Some engine humble 
enough and decrepit enough to draw the 
train to Ozark had been found. To be 
sure, it was almost time for us to arrive, 
but what are schedules after all but an 
expression of a railroad’s ideals—state- 
ments of what they fain would do, rather 
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than what they accomplish. If my mind 
still played about the idea of making up 
time, it was from the force of habit. Cer- 
tainly the Ozark train never dreamed of 
making such an exhibition of itself as 
would have been necessary to overtake its 
fleeing schedule. 

It ambled gently through the sunlit 
landscape, past cornfields all nicely done 
up in Psyche knots and aglow with topaz 
pumpkins; past a distant farmstead ex- 
hibiting an almost holy propriety, doors 
and windows primly closed, and nothing in 
sight save the shadows on the lawn, and 
gradually came to a complete stop before 
a “general store,” where it paused for 
a social call. Onward it went again, 
through more smiling landscape, over lit- 
tle brooks, beside shadowy woodland 
stretches, but never failing to stop courte- 
ously at each country store. 

Gradually the charm of that journey 
sank into my heart, never to be forgotten. 
It was an exquisite pastoral given to us at 
first hand, lived and not read. The idea 
of a destination faded from my mind, the 
desire to arrive departed from me. The 
trip to Ozark was like life—to be on the 
way was enough. One felt no desire to 
reach the other end. 

I had long since deserted the elegant 
red plush seat for one on the steps of the 
back platform. As we stopped from 
time to time to distribute freight cars or 
cinders the men explored the surrounding 
country. I was wishful, but, being un- 
able to rid myself entirely of an old super- 
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stition concerning trains—the possibility 
of their careening off at a moment’s notice 
—I remained on the steps, contentedly 
watching the flurries of yellow and white 
butterflies that drifted about, the huge 
brown beetles that waddled along the 
track for all the world like contractors out 
on a tour of inspection. I smiled back at 
the landscape that beamed on us all so 
genially, and bent my eer to the gaunt 
brown weeds, the burden of whose message 
was, “Once I was young, but now I am 
old,” as they waved back and forth in the 
breeze. At peace with life and time, I 
thanked God for the long, sweet dream of 
country ways, indifferent whether we 
trundled onward or tarried forever by the 
way. Verily, I had tasted the lotus, 
reached the land where it is always after- 
noon. 

“Ozark !” shouted the conductor. There 
was a proud, official ring in his voice that 
seemed to say, “Didn’t I tell you?” and I 
began to gather up my possessions, invol- 
untarily exchanging a glance of sym- 
pathy with Falstaff and the man “just 
outside hosiery.” Somehow, in that eight- 
een-mile trip we all seemed to have put out 
roots, and the arrival came with a rude 
shock of upheaval, provoking a passionate 
resentment at the necessity for getting off 
and separating. We did not speak, but 
each, I am sure, knew what the other felt. 
In the turmoil of life we had found a veri- 
table via sacra. We were—a little bit— 
better men and women for having come by 
way of Ozark. 


MY ROSARY 
By Emma Playter Seabury 


| SLIP between my fingers, ere I rest, 
My rosary, its beads count one by one, 
I name the friends of all I love the best; 
My dear ones near, until my task is done, 
When I have said for each a little prayer, 


May I add one more name, and count you there? 
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THE FORTUNE HUNTER 


By David Graham Phillips 


AUTHOR OF “THE DELUGE,” “THE COST,” “THE PLUM TREE,” ETC. 


IX 


AN IDYL OF PLAIN PEOPLE 


i had not spent her nineteen 
years in the glare of the Spartan 
publicity in which the masses live 
without establishing a character. Just as 
she knew all the good points and bad in all 
the people of that community, so they 
knew all hers, and therefore knew what it 
was possible for her to do and what im- 
possible. And if a baseless lie is swift of 
foot where everybody minutely scrutinizes 


‘everybody else, it is also scant of breath. 


Sophie’s scandal soon dwindled to a whis- 
per and expired, and the kindlier and 
probable explanation of Hilda’s wan face 
and downcast eyes was generally accepted. 

Her code of morals and her method of 
dealing with moral questions were those 
of all the people about her—strict, severe, 
primitive. Feuerstein was a cheat, a 
traitor. She cast him out of her heart— 
cast him out at once and utterly and for- 
ever. She could think of him only with 
shame. And it seemed to her that she was 
herself no longer pure—she had touched 
pitch ; how could she be undefiled? 

She accepted these conclusions and 
went about her work, too busy to indulge 
in hysteria of remorse, repining, self-ex- 
amination. 

She avoided Otto, taking care not to be 
left alone with him when he called on Sun- 
days, and putting Sophie between him 
and her when he came up to them in the 
square. But Otto was awaiting his 
chance, and when it came plunged boldly 
into his heart-subject and floundered 
bravely about. “I don’t like to see you 


so sad, Hilda. Isn’t there any chance for 
me? Can’t things be as they used to be?” 

Hilda shook her head sadly. “I’m 
never going to marry,” she said. “You 
must find some one else.” 

“It’s you or nobody. I said that when 
we were in school and—I’ll stick to it.” 
The look in his eyes confirmed his words. 

“You mustn’t, Otto. You make me 
feel as if I were spoiling your life. And 
if you knew, you wouldn’t want to marry 
me.” 

“I don’t care. I always have, and I al- 
ways will.” 

“I suppose I ought to tell you,” she 
said, half to herself. She turned to him 
suddenly, and, with flushed cheeks and 
eyes that shifted, burst out: “Otto, he 
was a married man!” 

“But you didn’t know.” 

“It doesn’t change the way I feel. You 
might—any man might—throw it up to 
me. And sooner or later, everybody’ll 
know. No man would want a girl that 
had had a scandal like that on her.” 

“I would,” he said. “And Ido. And 
it isn’t a scandal.” 

Some one joined them and he had no 
chance to continue until the following 
Sunday, when Heiligs and Brauners went 
together to the Bronx for a half-holiday. 
They could not set out until their shops 
closed, at half-past twelve, and they had 
to be back at five to reopen for the Sun- 
day supper customers. They lunched un- 
der the trees in the yard of a German inn; 
and a merry party they were. 
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Hilda forgot to keep up her pretense 
that her healing wounds were not healing 
and would never heal. She teased Otto 
and even flirted with him. This elevated 
her father and his mother to hilarity. 
They were two very sensible young-old 
people, with a keen sense of humor—the 
experience of age added to the simplicity 
and gaiety of youth. 

You would have paused to admire and 
envy had you passed that way and looked 
in under the trees, as they clinked glasses 
and called one to another and went off into 
gales of mirth over nothing at all. What 
laughter is so gay as laughter at nothing 
at all? Any one must laugh when there 
is something to laugh at; but to laugh 
just because one must have an outlet for 
bubbling spirits—there’s the test of hap- 
piness ! 

After luncheon they wandered into the 
woods and soon Otto and Hilda found 
themselves alone, seated by a little water- 
fall, which in a quiet, sentimental voice 
suggested that low tones were the proper 
tones to use in that place. 

“We've known each other always, 
Hilda,” said Otto. “And we know all 
about each other. Why not—dear?” 

She did not speak for several minutes. 
“You know I haven’t any heart to give 
you,” she answered at last. 

Otto did not know anything of the 
kind, but he knew she thought so, and he 
was too intelligent to dispute when time 
would settle the question—and, he felt 
sure, would settle it right. So he reached 
out and took her hand and said: “T’ll 
risk that.” 

And they sat watching the waterfall 
and listening to it, and they were happy 
in a serious, tranquil way. It filled him 
with awe to think that he had at last won 
her. As for her, she was looking for- 
ward, without illusions, without regrets, 
to a life of work and content beside this 
strong, loyal, manly man who protested 
little, but never failed her or any one else. 

On the way home in the train she told 


her mother, and her mother told her fa- 
ther. He then and there, to the great de- 
light and pleasure of the others in the 
car, rose up and embraced and kissed first 
his daughter, then Otto and then Otto’s 
mother. And every once in a while he 
beamed down the line of his party and 
said: “This is a happy day!” 

And he made them all come into the sit- 
ting-room back of the shop. ‘Wait here,” 
he commanded. “No one must move!” 

He went down to the cellar, presently 
to reappear with a dusty bottle of Johan- 
nisberger Cabinet. He pointed proudly to 
the seal. “Bronze!” he exclaimed. “It is 
wine like gold. It must be drunk slowly.” 
He drew the cork and poured the wine 
with great ceremony ; and they all drank 
with much tquching of glasses and bow- 
ing and exchanging of good wishes, now 
in German, now in English, again in both. 
And the last toast, the one drunk with the 
greatest enthusiasm, was Brauner’s fa- 
vorite, famous “Arbeit und Liebe und 
Heim!” 

From that time forth Hilda began to 
look at Otto from a different point of 
view. And everything depends on the 
point of view. 


* * * * * * 


Then—the house in which Schwartz 
and Heilig had their shop was burned. 
And when their safe was drawn from the 
ruins, they found that their insurance had 
expired four days before the fire. It was 
Schwartz’s business to look after the in- 
surance, but Otto had never before failed 
to oversee. His mind had been in such 
confusion that he had forgotten. 

He stared at the papers, stunned by 
the disaster. Schwartz wrung his hands 
and burst into tears. “I saw that you 
were in trouble,” he wailed, “and that 
upset me. It’s my fault. I’ve ruined us 
both.” 

There was nothing left of their busi- 
ness or capital, nothing but seven hundred 
dollars in debts to the importers of whom 
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they bought. Heilig shook off his stupor 
after a * -~inutes. “No matter,” he 
said. » past is past.” 

He went straightway over to Second 
Avenue, to the shop of Geishener, the 
largest delicatessen dealer in New York. 
“I’ve been burned out,” he explained. “I 
must get something to do.” 

Geishener offered him a place at eleven 
dollars a week. “I'll begin in the morn- 
ing,” said Otto. Then he went to Paul 
Brauner. 

“When will you open up again?” asked 
Brauner. 

“Not for a long time, several years. 
Everything’s gone and I’ve taken a place 
with Geishener. I came to say that—that 
I can’t marry your daughter.” 

Brauner did not know what answer to 
make. . He liked Otto and had confidence 
in him. But the masses of the people 
build their little fortunes as coral insects 
build their islands. And Hilda was get- 
ting along—why, she would be twenty 
in four months. “I don’t know. I don’t 
know.” Brauner rubbed his head in em- 
barrassment and perplexity. “It’s bad— 
very bad. And everything was running so 
smoothly.” 

Hilda came in. Both men looked at her 
guiltily. “What is it?” she asked. And 
if they had not been mere men they would 
have noticed a change in her face, a great 
change, wonderful and beautiful to see. 

“I came to release you,” said Otto. 
<a got nothing left—and a lot of debts. 

“Yes—I know,” interrupted Hilda. 
She went up to him and put her arm 
round his neck. ‘“We’ll have to begin at 
the bottom,” she said with a gentle, cheer- 
ful smile. 

Brauner pretended that he heard some 
one calling him from the shop. “Yes— 
right away!” he shouted. And when he 
was alone in the shop he wiped his eyes, 
not before a large tear had blistered. the 
top sheet of a pile of wrapping paper. 

“TI know you don’t care for me as—as” 


“ec 


—Otto was standing uneasily, his eyes 
down and his face red. “It was hard 
enough for you before. Now—I couldn’t 
let you do it—dear.” 

“You can’t get rid of me so easily,” she 
said. “I know I’m getting along and I 
won’t be an old maid.” 

He paid no attention to her raillery. “I 
haven’t got anything to ask you to share,” 
he went on. “I’ve been working ever since 
I was eleven—and that’s fourteen years 
—to get what I had. And it’s all gone. 
It’ll take several years to pay off my 
debts, and mother must be supported. No 
—I’ve got to give it up.” 

“Won’t you marry me, Otto?” She put 
her arms round his neck. 

His lips trembled and his voice broke. 
“T can’t—let you do it, Hilda.” 

“Very well.” She pretended to sigh. 
“But you must come back this evening. I 
want to ask you again.” 

“Yes, I’ll come. But you can’t change 
me.” 

He went; and she sat at the table, with 
her elbows on it and her face between her 
hands, until her father came in. Then she 
said: “We’re going to be married next 
week. And I want two thousand dollars. 
We'll give you our note.” 

Brauner rubbed his face violently. 

“We’re going to start a delicatessen,” 
she continued, “in the empty store where 
Bischoff was. It’ll take two thousand dol- 
lars to start right.” 

“That’s a good deal of money,” object- 
ed her father. : 

“You only get three and a half per 
cent. in the savings bank,” replied Hilda. 
“We'll give you six. You know it’ll be 
safe—Otto and I together can’t fail to do 
well.” 

Brauner reflected. 
money,” he said. 

She went up the avenue humming soft- 
ly one of Heine’s love songs, still with that 
wonderful, beautiful look in her eyes. She 
stopped at the tenement with the vacant 
store. The owner, old man Schulte, was 


“You can have the 
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sweeping the sidewalk. He had an in- 
come of fifteen thousand a year; but he 
held that he needed exercise, that sweep- 
ing was good exercise, and that it was 
stupid for a man, simply because he was 
rich, to stop taking exercise or to take it 
only in some form which had no useful 
side. 

“Good morning,” said Hilda. ‘What 
rent do you ask for this store?” 

“Sixty dollars a month,” answered the 
old man, continuing his sweeping. “Taxes 
are up, but rents are down.” 

“Not with you, I guess. Otto Heilig 
and I are going to get married and open 
a delicatessen. But sixty dollars a month 
is too much. Good morning.” And she 
went on. 

Schulte leaned on his broom. ‘“What’s 
your hurry?” he called. “You can’t get 
as good a location as this.” 

Hilda turned, but seemed to be listening 
from politeness rather than from interest. 
“We can’t pay but forty,” she answered, 
starting on her way again. 

. “I might let you have it for fifty,” 
Schulte called after her, “if you didn’t 
want any fixing up.” 

“Tt’d have to be fixed up,” said Hilda, 
halting again. “But I don’t care much 
for the neighborhood. There are too many 
delicatessens here now.” 

She went on more rapidly and the old 
man resumed his sweeping, muttering 
crossly into his long, white beard. As she 
came down the other side of the street half 
an hour later, she was watching Schulte 
from the corner of her eye. He was lean- 
ing on his broom, watching her. Seeing 
that she was going to pass without stop- 
ping he called to her and went slowly 
across the street. “You would make good 
tenants,” he said. “I had to sue Bischoff. 
You can have it for forty—if you’ll pay 
for the changes you want—you really 
won’t want any.” 

“T was looking at it early this morn- 
ing,” replied Hilda. ‘“There’ll have to be 
at least two hundred dollars spent. But 
then I’ve my eye on another place.” 


“Forty’s no rent at all,” grumbled the 
old man, pulling at his whiskers. 

“I can get a store round in Seventh 
Street for thirty-five, and that includes 
three rooms at the back. You’ve got only 
one room at the back.” 

“There’s a kitchen, too,” said Schulte. 

“A kitchen? Oh, you mean that closet.” 

“T’ll let you have it for forty, with fifty 
the second year.” 

“No, forty for two years. We can’t 
pay more. We’re just starting, and ex- 
penses must be kept down.” 

“Well, forty then. You are nice people 
—hard workers. I want to see you get 
on.” The philanthropic old man returned 
to his sweeping. “Always the way, deal- 
ing with a woman,” he growled into his 
beard. “They don’t know the value of 
anything. Well, I’ll get my money any- 
way, and that’s a point.” 

She spent the day shopping and by 
half-past five had her arrangements al- 
most completed. And she told every one 
about the coming marriage and the new 
shop and asked them to spread the news. 
“We'll be open for business next Satur- 
day a week,” she said. “Give us a trial.” 

By nightfall Otto was receiving con- 
gratulations. He protested, denied, but 
people only smiled and winked. ‘“You’re 
not so sly as you think,” they said. “No 
doubt she promised to keep it quiet, but 
you know how it is with a woman.” 

When he called at Brauner’s at seven 
he was timid about going in. ‘“They’ve 
heard the story,” he said to himself “and 
they must think I went crazy and told it.” 

She had been bold enough all day, but 
she was shy now that the time had come to 
face him and confess—she had been a lit- 
tle shy with him underneath ever since 
she had suddenly awakened to the fact 
that he was a real hero—in spite of his 
keeping a shop just like everybody else 
and making no pretenses. He listened 
without a word. 

“You can’t back out now,” she ended. 

Still he was silent. “Are you angry 
at me?” she asked timidly. 
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He could not speak. He put his arms 
round her and pressed his face into her 
waving black hair. “My Hilda,” he said 
in a low voice. And she felt his blood 
beating very fast, and she understood. 

“*Arbeit—und Liebe—und Heim,” 
she quoted slowly and softly. 


x 
MR. FEUERSTEIN IS CONSISTENT 


The next day Mr. Feuerstein returned 
from exile. It is always disillusioning to 
inspect the unheroic details of the life of 
that favorite figure with romancers— 
the soldier of fortune. Of Mr. Feuer- 
stein’s six weeks in Hoboken it is enough 
to say that they were weeks of storm and 
stress—wretched lodgments in low board- 
ing-houses, odd jobs at giving recitations 
in beer halls, undignified ejectments for 
drunkenness and failure to pay, borrow- 
ings which were removed from frank 
street-begging only in his imagination. 
He sank very low indeed, but it must be 
recorded to the credit of his consistency 
that he never even contemplated the idea 
of working for a living. And now here 
he was, back in New York, with Hoboken 
an exhausted field, with no resources, no 
hopes, no future that his brandy-soaked 
brain could discern. 

His mane was still golden and bushy ; 
but it was ragged and too long in front 
of the ears and also on his neck. His face 
still expressed insolence and vanity; but 
it had a certain tragic bitterness, as if it 
were trying to portray the emotions of a 
lofty spirit flinging defiance at destiny 
from a slough of despair. It was plain 
that he had been drinking heavily—the 
whites of his eyes were yellow and blood- 
shot, the muscles of his eyelids and mouth 
twitched disagreeably. His romantic hat 
and collar and graceful suit could endure 
with good countenance only the most cas- 
ual glance of the eye. 

Mr. Feuerstein had come to New York 
to perform a carefully-planned last act in 
his life-drama, one that would send the 


curtain down amid tears and plaudits for 
Mr. Feuerstein, the central figure, en- 
wrapped in a somber and baleful blaze of 
glory. He had arranged everything ex- 
cept such details as must be left to the in- 
spiration of the moment. He was impa- 
tient for the curtain to rise—besides, he 
had empty pockets and his climax might 
be prevented by a vulgar arrest for va- 
grancy. 

At one o’clock Hilda was in her father’s 
shop alone. The rest of the family were 
at the mid-day dinner. As she bent over 
the counter, near the door, she was filling 
a sheet of wrapping paper with figures— 
calculations in connection with the new 
business. A shadow fell across her paper 
and she looked up. She shrank and 
clasped her hands tightly against her bos- 
om. “Mr. Feuerstein!” she exclaimed. 

He stood silent, his face ghastly as if 
he were very ill. His eyes, sunk deep in 
blue-black sockets, burned into hers with 
an intensity that terrified her. She began 
slowly to retreat. 

“Do not fly from me,” he said in a hol- 
low voice, leaning against the counter 
weakly. “I have come only for a moment. 
Then—you will see me—never again!” 

She paused and watched him. His ex- 
pression, his tone, his words filled her with 
pity for him. 

“You hate me,” he went on. “You ab- 
hor me. It is just—just! Yet”—he looked 
at her with passionate sadness—“it was 
because I loved you that I deceived you. 
Because—I—loved you!” 

“You must go away,” said Hilda, 
pleading rather than commanding. 
“You’ve done me enough harm.” 

“T shall harm you no more.” He drew 
himself up in gloomy majesty. “I have 
finished my life. I am bowing my fare- 
well. Another instant, and I shall vanish 
into the everlasting night.” 

“That would be cowardly,” exclaimed 
Hilda. She was profoundly moved. “You 
have plenty to live for.” 

“Do you forgive me, Hilda?” He gave 
her one of his looks of tragic eloquence. 
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“Yes—I forgive you.” 

He misunderstood the gentleness of her 
voice. “She loves me still!” he said to 
himself. “We shall die together and our 
names will echo down the ages.” He 
looked burningly at her and said: “I was 
mad—mad with love for you. And when 
I realized that I had lost you, I went 
down, down, down. God! What have I 
not suffered for your sake, Hilda!” As 
he talked he convinced himself, pictured 
himself to himself as having been drawn 
on by a passion such as had ruined many 
others of the great of earth. 

“That’s all past now.” She spoke im- 
patiently, irritated against herself be- 
cause she was not hating him. “I don’t 
care to hear any more of that kind of 
talk.” 

A customer came in, and while Hilda 
was busy Mr. Feuerstein went to the rear 
counter. On a chopping block lay a knife 
with a long, thin blade, ground to a fine 
edge and a sharp point. He began to play 
with it, and presently, with a sly, almost 
insane glance to assure himself that she 
was not looking, slipped it into the pocket 
of his coat. The customer left and he re- 
turned to the front of the shop and stood 
with just the breadth of the end of the 
narrow counter between him and her. 

“Tt’s all over for me,” he began. “Your 
love has failed me. There is nothing left. 
I shall fling myself through the gates of 
death. I shall be forgotten. And you 
will live on and laugh and not remember 
that you ever had such love as mine.” 

Another customer entered. Mr. Feuer- 
stein again went to the rear of the space 
outside the counters. “She loves me. She 
will gladly die with me,” he muttered. 
“First into her heart, then into mine, and 
we shall be at peace, dead as lovers and 
heroes die!” 

When they were again alone, he ad- 
vanced and began to edge round the end 
of the counter. She was no longer look- 
ing at him, did not note his excitement, 
was thinking only of how to induce him to 


go. “Hilda,” he said, “I have one last re- 
quest—a dying man’s request—” 

The counter was no longer between 
them. He was within three feet of her. 
His hand was in his pocket, tightly grasp- 
ing the knife. His eyes began to blaze 
and he nerved himself to seize her— 

Both heard her father’s voice in the hall 
leading to the sitting-room. “You must 
go,” she cried, hastily retreating. 

“Hilda,” he pleaded rapidly, “there is 
something I must say to you. I can not 
say it here. Come over to Meinert’s as 
soon as you can. I shall be in the sitting- 
room. Just for a moment, Hilda. It 
might save my life. If not that, it cer- 
tainly would make my death happier.” 

Brauner was advancing into the shop 
and his lowering face warned Mr. Feuer- 
stein not to linger. With a last, appealing 
look at Hilda he departed. 

“What was he doing here?” growled 
Brauner. 

“He’d just come in,” answered Hilda, 
absently. “He won’t bother us any more.” 

“If he comes again, don’t speak to 
him,” said Brauner in the commanding 
voice that sounded so fierce and meant so 
little. “Just call me or August.” 

Hilda could not thrust him out of her 
mind. His looks, his tones, his dramatic 
melancholy saddened her; and his last 
words rang in her ears. She no longer 
loved him; but she had loved him. She 
could not think of him as a stranger and 
an enemy—there might be truth in his 
plea that he had in some mysterious way 
fallen through love for her. She might 
be able to save him. 

Almost mechanically she left the shop, 
went to Sixth Street and to the “family 
entrance” of Meinert’s beer garden. She 
went into the little ante-room and, with 
her hand on the swinging door leading to 
the sitting-room, paused like one waking 
from a dream. 

“I must be crazy,” she said, half aloud. 
“He’s a scoundrel and no good can come 
of my seeing him. What would Otto think 
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of me? What am I doing here?” And she 
hastened away, hoping that no one had 
seen her. 

Mr. Feuerstein was seated at a table a 
few feet from where she had paused and 
turned back. He had come in half an 
hour before and had ordered and drunk 
three glasses of cheap, fiery brandy. As 
the moments passed his mood grew wilder 
and more somber. “She has failed me!” 
he exclaimed. He called for pen, ink and 
paper. He wrote rapidly and, when he 
had finished, declaimed his production, 
punctuating the sentences with looks and 
gestures. His voice gradually broke and 
he uttered the last words with sobs and 
with the tears streaming down his cheeks. 
He signed his name with a flourish, added 
a postscript. He took a stamped envelope 
from his pocket, sealed the letter, ad- 
dressed it and laid it before him on the 
table. “The presence of death inspired 
me,” he said, looking at his production 
with tragic pride. And he called for an- 
other drink. 

When the waiter brought it, he lifted 
it high and, standing up, bowed as if some 
one were opposite him at the table. “I 
drink to you, Death!” he said. The waiter 
stared in open-mouthed astonishment, and 
with a muttered, “He’s loony!” backed 
from the room. 

He sat again and drew the knife from 
his pocket and slid his finger along the 
edge: “The key to my sleeping-room,” 
he muttered, half imagining that a vast 
audience was watching with bated breath. 

The waiter entered and he hid the knife. 
“Away!” he exclaimed, frowning heavily. 
“T wish to be alone.” 

“Mr. Meinert says you must pay,” said 
the waiter. “Four drinks—sixty cents.” 

Mr. Feuerstein sneered with sardonic 
irony. “Pay! Ha-ha! Always pay! An- 
other drink, wretch, and I shall pay for 
all—for all?’ He laughed with much 
shaking of the shoulders and rolling of 
the eyes. 

When the waiter had disappeared he 
muttered: “I can wait no longer.” He 


took the knife, held it at arm’s length, 
blade down. He turned his head to the 
left and closed his eyes. Then with a sud- 
den tremendous drive he sent the long, 
narrow blade deep into his neck. The 
blood spurted and spouted; his breath 
escaped from between his lips with long, 
shuddering, subsiding hisses. His body 
stiffened, collapsed, rolled to the floor. 

Mr. Feuerstein was dead—with empty 
pockets and the drinks unpaid for. 


XI 
MR. FEUERSTEIN’S CLIMAX 


When Otto came to see Hilda that even- 
ing she was guiltily effusive in her greet- 
ing, and made up her mind that, as soon 
as they were alone, she must tell him what 
she had all but done. But first there was 
the game of pinochle which Otto must lose 
to her father. As they sat at their game 
she was at the zither-table, dreamily play- 
ing “May Breezes” as she watched Otto 
and thought how much more comfortable 
she was in his strong, loyal love than in 
the unnatural strain of Mr. Feuerstein’s 
ecstasies. “ ‘Work and love and home,’ ” 
she murmured, in time to her music. “Yes, 
father is right. They are the best.” 

August came in and said: “Hilda, here 
are two men who want to see you.” 

As he spoke, he was pushed aside and 
she, her father and Otto sat staring at the 
two callers. They were obviously detect- 
ives—“plain clothes men” from _ the 
Fifth-Street Station House. There could 
be no mistake about those police mus- 
taches and jaws, those wide, square-toed 
police shoes. 

“My name is Casey and this is my side- 
partner, Mr. O’Rourke,” said the shorter 
and fatter of the two as they seated them- 
selves without waiting to be asked. Casey 
took off his hat; O’Rourke’s hand hesi- 
tated at the brim, then drew his hat more 
firmly down upon his forehead. “Sorry to 
break in on your little party,” Casey went 
on, “but the Cap’n sent us to ask the 
young lady a few questions.” 
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Hilda grew pale and her father and 
Otto looked frightened. 

“Do you know an actor named Feuer- 
stein?” asked Casey. 

Hilda trembled. She could not speak. 
She nodded assent. 

“Did you see him to-day?” 

“Yes,” almost whispered Hilda. 

Casey looked triumphantly at 
O’Rourke. Otto half rose, then sank back 
again. ‘Where did you see him?” asked 
Casey. 

“Here.” 

“Where else?” 

Hilda nervously laced and unlaced her 
fingers. “Only here,” she answered after 
a pause. 

“Yes, you did. Come now, lady. Tell 
the truth. You saw him at Meinert’s.” 

Hilda started violently. The detectives 
exchanged significant glances. ‘“No,” she 
protested. “I saw him only here.” 

“Were you out of the store this after- 
noon ?” 

A long pause, then a faint “Yes.” 

“Where did you go?” 

The blood flew to Hilda’s face, then left 
it. “To Meinert’s,” she answered. “But 
only as far as the door.” 

“Oh!” said Casey, sarcastically, and 
O’Rourke laughed. “It’s no use to hold 
back, lady,” continued Casey. “We know 
all about your movements. You went in 
Meinert’s—in at the family entrance.” 

“Yes,” replied Hilda. She was shaking 
as if she were having a chill. “But just 
to the door, then home again.” 

“Now, that won’t do,” said Casey 
roughly. “You’d better tell the whole 
story.” 

“Tell them all about it, Hilda,” inter- 

ed her father in an agonized tone. 
“Don’t hold back anything.” 

“Oh—father—Otto—it was nothing. I 
didn’t go in. He—Mr. Feuerstein—came 
here, and he looked so sick, and he begged 
me to come over to Meinert’s for a minute. 
He said he had something to say to me. 
And then I went. But at the door I got 


to thinking about all he’d done, and I 
wouldn’t go in. I just came back home.” 

“What was it that he had done, lady?” 
asked O’Rourke. 

“T won’t tell,” Hilda flashed out, and 
she started up. “It’s nobody’s business. 
Why do you ask me all these questions? 
I won’t answer any more.” 

“Now, now, lady,” said Casey. “Just 
keep cool. When you went, what did you 
take a knife from the counter for?” 

“A knife!’ Hilda gasped, and she 
would have fallen to the floor had not 
Otto caught her. 

“That settles it!” said Casey, in an un- 
dertone to O’Rourke. “She’s it, all right. 
I guess she’s told us enough?” 

O’Rourke nodded. “The Cap’n’ll get 
the rest out of her when he puts her 
through the third degree.” 

They rose and Casey said, with the 
roughness of one who is afraid of his in- 
ward impulses to gentleness: “Come, 
lady, get on your things. You’re going 
along with us.” 

“No! No!” she cried in terror, flinging 
herself into her father’s arms. 

Brauner blazed up. “What do you 
mean?” he demanded, facing the detect- 
ives. 

*You’ll find out soon enough,” said 
Casey in a blustering tone. “The less fuss 
you make, the better it’ll be for you. She’s 
got to go, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“This is an outrage,” interrupted Otto, 
rushing between Hilda and the detectives. 
“You daren’t take her without telling her 
why. You can’t treat us like dogs.” 

“Drop it!” said Casey contemptuously. 
“Drop it, Dutchy. I guess we know what 
we’re about.” 

“Yes—and I know what I’m about,” 
exclaimed Otto. “Do you know Riordan, 
the district leader here? Well, he’s a 
friend of mine. If we haven’t got any 
rights you police are bound to respect, 
thank God, we’ve got a ‘pull’.” 

“That’s a bluff,” said Casey, but his 
tone was less insolent. “Well, if you must 
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know, she’s wanted for the murder of Carl 
Feuerstein.” 

Hilda flung her arms high above her 
head and sank into a chair and buried her 
face. “It’s a dream!” she moaned. 
“Wake me—wake me!” 

Otto and Brauner looked each at the 
other in horror. “Murder!” whispered 
Brauner hoarsely. “My Hilda—murder !” 

Otto went to Hilda and put his arms 
about her tightly and kissed her. 

“She’s got to come,” said Casey an- 
grily. “Now, will she go quietly or shall 
I call the wagon?” 

This threat threw them into a panic. 
“You'd better go,” said Otto in an under- 
tone to Hilda. “Don’t be frightened, 
dear. You’re innocent and they can’t 
prove you guilty. You’re not poor and 
friendless.” 

At the pressure of his arms Hilda lifted 
her face, her eyes shining at him through 
her tears. And her heart went out to him 
as never before. From that moment it was 
his, all his. “My love, my dear love,” she 
said. She went to the cluset and took out 
her hat. She put it on before the mirror 
over the mantelpiece. “I’m ready,” she 
said, quietly. 

In the street, she walked beside Casey ; 
her father and Otto were close behind, 
with O’Rourke. They turned into Sixth 
Street. Half a block down, in front of 
Meinert’s, a crowd was surging, was fill- 
ing sidewalk and street. When they came 
to the edge of it, Casey suddenly said “In 
here” and took her by the arm. All went 
down a long and winding passage, across 
an open court to a back door where a po- 
liceman in uniform was on guard. 

“Did you get her, Mike?” said the po- 
liceman to Casey. 

“Here she is,” replied Casey. 
didn’t give no trouble.” 

The policeman opened the door. He 
let Casey, Hilda and O’Rourke pass. He 
thrust back Brauner and Otto. “No, you 
don’t,” he said. 

“Let us in,” commanded Otto, beside 
himself with rage. 


“She 


“Not much. Get back!” He had closed 
the door and was standing between it and 
them, one hand meaningly upon the han- 
dle of his sheathed club. 

“T am her father,” half-pleaded, half- 
protested Brauner. ; 

“Cap’n’s orders,” said the policeman in 
a gentler voice. “The best thing you can 
do is to go to the station house and wait 
there. You won’t get to see her here.” 

Meanwhile Casey, still holding Hilda 
by the arm, was guiding her along a dark 
hall. When they touched a door he threw 
it open. He pushed her roughly into the 
room. For a few seconds the sudden blaze 
of light blinded her. Then— 

Before her, stretched upon a table was 
—NMr. Feuerstein. She shrank back and 
gazed at him with wide, fascinated eyes. 
His face was turned toward her, his eyes 
half-open ; he seemed to be regarding her 
with a glassy, hateful stare—the “curse 
in a dead man’s eye.” His chin was fallen 
back and down, and his lips exposed his 
teeth in a hideous grin. And then she 
saw— Sticking upright from his throat 
was a knife, the knife from their counter. 
It seemed to her to be trembling, as if still 
agitated from the hand that had fiercely 
struck out his life. 

“My God!” moaned Hilda, sinking 
down to the floor and hiding her face. 

As she crouched there, Casey said 
cheerfully to Captain Hanlon, “You see 
she’s guilty all right, Cap’n.” 

Hanlon took his cigar from between his 
teeth and nodded. At this a man sitting 
near him burst out laughing. Hanlon 
scowled at him. 

The man—Dr. Wharton, a deputy cor- 
oner—laughed again. “I suppose you 
think she acts guilty,” he said to Hanlon. 

“Any fool could see that,” retorted 
Hanlon. 

“Any fool would see it, you’d better 
say,” said Dr. Wharton. ‘No matter how 
she took it, you fellows would wag your 
heads and say ‘Guilty’.” 

Hanlon looked uneasily at Hilda, fear- 
ing she would draw encouragement from 
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Wharton’s words. But Hilda was still 
moaning. “Lift her up and set her in a 
chair,” he said to Casey. 

Hilda recovered herself somewhat and 
sat before the captain, her eyes down, her 
fluttering hands loose in her lap. “What 
was the trouble between you and him?” 
Hanlon asked her in a not unkindly tone. 

“Must I tell?” pleaded Hilda, looking 
piteously at the captain. “I don’t know 
anything about this except that he came 
into our store and told me he was going 
to—to—” 

She looked at Feuerstein’s dead face 
and shivered. And as she looked memo- 
ries flooded her, drowning resentment and 
fear. She rose, went slowly up to him; 
she laid her hand softly upon his brow, 
pushed back his long, yellow hair. The 


_ touch of her fingers seemed to smooth the 


wild, horrible look from his features. As 
she gazed down at him the tears welled 
into her eyes. “I won’t talk against him,” 
she said simply. “He’s dead—it’s all over 
and past.” 

“She ought to go on the stage,” 
growled Casey. 

But Wharton said in an unsteady 
voice: “That’s right, Miss. They can’t 
force you to talk. Don’t say a word until 
you get a lawyer.” 

Hanlon gave him a_ furious look. 
“Don’t you meddle in this,” he said 
threateningly. 

Wharton laughed. “The man killed 
himself,” he replied. “I can tell by the 
slant of the wound. And I don’t propose 
to stand by and see you giving your third 
degree to this little girl.” 

“We've got the proof, I tell you,” said 
Hanlon. “We’ve got a witness who saw 
her do it—or at least saw her here when 
she says she wasn’t here.” 

Dr. Wharton shrugged his shoulders. 
“Don’t say a word,” he said to Hilda. 
“Get a lawyer.” 

“JT don’t want a lawyer,” she answered. 
“T’m not guilty. Why should I get a law- 
yer?” 


“Well, at any rate, do all your talking 
in court. These fellows will twist every- 
thing you say.” 

“Take her to the station house,” inter- 
rupted Hanlon. 

“But I’m innocent,” said Hilda, clasp- 
ing her hands on her heart and looking 
appealingly at the captain. 

“Take her along, Casey.” 

Casey laid hold of her arm, but she 
shook him off. They went through the 
sitting-room of the saloon and out at the 
side-door. When Hilda saw the great 
crowd she covered her face with her hands 
and shrank back. “There she is! There 
she is! They’re taking her to the station 
house !”” shouted the crowd. 

Casey closed the door. ‘“We’ll have to 
get the wagon,” he said. 

They sat waiting until the patrol wag- 
on came. Then Hilda, half-carried by 
Casey, crossed the sidewalk through a 
double line of blue coats who fought back 
the frantically curious, pushed on by 
those behind. In the wagon she revived 
and by the time they reached the station 
house seemed calm. Another great crowd 
was pressing in; she heard cries of 
“There’s the girl that killed him!’ She 
drew herself up haughtily, looked round 
with defiance, with indignation. 

Her father and Otto rushed forward 
as soon as she entered the doors. She 
broke down again. “Take me home! Take 
me home!” she sobbed. “I’ve not done 
anything.” The men forgot that they had 
promised each the other to be calm, and 
cursed and cried alternately. The matron 
came, spoke to her gently. “You’ll have 
to go now, child,” she said. 

Hilda kissed her father, then she and 
Otto clasped each the other closely. “It'll 
turn out all right, dear,” he said. “We’re 
having a streak of bad luck. But our 
good luck’ll be all the better when it 
comes.” 

Strength and hope seemed to pass from 
him into her. She walked away firmly 
and the last glimpse they had of her sad, 
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sweet young face was a glimpse of a brave 
little smile trying to break through its 
gray gloom. But alone in her cell, seated 
upon the board that was her bed, her dis- 
grace and loneliness and danger took pos- 
session of her. She was a child of the 
people, brought up to courage and self- 
reliance. She could be brave and calm be- 
fore false accusers, before staring crowds. 
But here, with a dim gas. jet revealing the 
horror of grated bars and iron ceiling, 
walls and floor— 

She sat there, hour after hour, sleep- 
less, tearless, her brain burning, the cries 
of drunken prisoners in adjoining cells 
sounding in her ears like the shrieks of 
the damned. Seconds seemed moments, 
moments hours. “I’m dreaming,” she 
said? aloud at last. She started up and 
hurled herself against the bars, beating 
them with her hands. “I must wake or 
I'll die. Oh, the disgrace! Oh! the 
shame!” 

And she flung herself into a corner of 
the bench, to dread the time when the 
darkness and the loneliness would cease to 
hide her. 

XII 


EXIT, MR. FEUERSTEIN 


The matron brought her up into the 
front room of the station house at eight 
in the morning. Casey looked at her 
haggard face with an expression of satis- 
faction. “Her nerve’s going,” he said to 
the sergeant. “I guess she’ll break down 
and confess to-day.” 

They drove her to court in a Black 
Maria, packed among thieves, drunkards 
and disorderly characters. Upon her 
right side pressed a slant-faced youth 
with a huge nose and wafer-thin, flapping 
ears who had snatched a purse in Houston 
Street. On her left, lolling against her, 
was an old woman in dirty calico, with 
faded black bonnet ludicrously awry upon 
scant white hair—a drunkard released 
from the Island three days before and 
certain to be back there by noon. 

“So you killed him,” the old woman said 


to her with a leer of sympathy and ad- 
miration. 

At this the other prisoners regarded her 
with curiosity and deference. Hilda made 
no answer, seemed not to have heard. Her 
eyes were closed and her face was rigid 
and gray as stone. 

“She needn’t be afraid,” said a young 
woman in black satin, addressing the com- 
pany at large. “No jury’d ever convict 
as good looking .. girl as her.” 

“Good business!” continued the old 
woman. “I’d a killed mine if I could ’a 
got at him—forty year ago.” She nod- 
ded vigorously and cackled. Her cackle 
rose into a laugh, the laugh into a maud- 
lin howl, the howl changing into a kind 
of song— 


“My love, my love, my love and I—we had 
to part, to part! 
And it broke, it broke, it broke my heart 
— it broke my heart!” 
“Cork up in there!” shouted the police- 


man from the seat beside the driver. 

The old woman became abruptly silent. 
Hilda moaned and quivered. Her lips 
moved. She was murmuring, “I can’t 
stand it much longer—I can’t! I’ll wake 
soon and see Aunt Greta’s picture look- 
ing down at me from the wall and hear 
mother in the kitchen—” 

“Step lively now!” 

They were at the Essex Market police 
court; they were filing into the waiting- 
pen. A lawyer, engaged by her father, 
came there, and Hilda was sent with him 
into a little consultation room. He. argued 
with her in vain. “I’ll speak for myself,” 
she said. “If I had a lawyer they’d think 
I was guilty.” 

After an hour the petty offenders had 
been heard and judged. A court officer 
came to the door and called: “Hilda 
Brauner !” 

Hilda rose. She seemed unconcerned, 
so calm was she. Her nerves had reached 
the point at which nerves refuse to writhe 
under, or even to record sensations of 
pain. As she came into the dingy, stuffy 
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little court room she didn’t note the 
throng which filled it to the last crowded 
inch of standing room; did not note the 
scores of sympathetic faces of her anx- 
ious, loyal friends and neighbors ; did not 
even see her father and Otto standing in- 
side the railing, faith and courage in their 
eyes as they saw her advancing. 

The magistrate studied her over the 
tops of his glasses, and his look became 
more and more gentle and kindly. ‘Come 
up here on the platform in front of me,” 
he said. 

Hilda took her stand with only the high 
desk between him and her. The magis- 
trate’s tone and his honest, old face reas- 
sured her. And just then she felt a pres- 
sure at her elbow and heard in Otto’s 
voice: “We’re all here. Don’t be afraid.” 

“Have you counsel—a lawyer?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“No,” replied Hilda. “I haven’t done 
anything wrong. I don’t need a lawyer.” 

The magistrate’s eyes twinkled, but he 
sobered instantly to say, “I warn you 
that the case against you looks grave. 
You had better have legal help.” 

Hilda looked at him bravely. “I’ve 
only the truth to tell,” she insisted. “I 
don’t want a lawyer.” 

“We'll see,” said the magistrate, giving 
her an encouraging smile. “If it is as 
you say, you certainly won’t need counsel. 
Your rights are secure here.” He looked 
at Captain Hanlon, who was also on the 
platform. “Captain,” said he, “your first 
witness—the man who found the body.” 

“Meinert,” said the captain in a low 
tone to a court officer, who called loudly, 
“Meinert! Meinert !” 

A man stood up in the crowd. “You 
don’t want me!” he shouted, as if he were 


. trying to make himself heard through a 


great distance instead of a few feet. 
“You want—” 

“Come forward!” commanded the mag- 
istrate sharply, and when Meinert stood 
before him and beside Hilda and had been 
sworn, he said, “Now, tell your story.” 

“The man—Feuerstein,” began Mein- 


ert, “came into my place about half-past 
one yesterday. He looked a little wild— 
as if he’d been drinking or was in trouble. 
He went back to the sitting-room and I 
sent in to him and—” 

“Did you go in?” 

“No, Your Honor.” 

“When did you see him again?” 

“Not till the police came.” 

“Stand down. I want evidence, not 
gossip. Captain Hanlon, who found the 
body? Do you know?” 

“Your Honor, I understood that Mr. 
Meinert found it.” 

The magistrate frowned at him. Then 
he said, raising his voice, “Does any one 
know who found the body?” 

“My man Wielert did,” spoke up Mein- 
ert. 
A bleached German boy with a cowlick 
in the center of his head just above his 
forehead came up beside Hilda and was 
sworn. 

“You found the body ?” 

“Yes,” said Wielert. He was blinking 
stupidly and his throat was expanding 
and contracting with fright. 

“Tell us all you saw and heard and 
did.” 

“T take him the brandy in. And he sit 
and talk to himself. And he ask for pa- 
per and ink. And then he write and look 
round like crazy. And he make loony 
talk I don’t understand. And he speak 
what he write—” 

Captain Hanlon was red and was look- 
ing at Wielert in blank amazement. 
“What did he write?” asked the magis- 
trate. 

“A letter,” answered Wielert. “He put 
it in a envelope with a stamp on it and he 
write on the back and make it all ready. 
And then I watch him, and he take out a 
knife and feel it and speak with it. And 
I go in and ask him for money.” 

“Your Honor, this witness told us 
nothing of that before,” interrupted Han- 
lon. “I understood that the knife—” 

“Did you question him?” asked the 
magistrate. 























“No,” replied the captain humbly. And 
Casey and O’Rourke shook their big, 
hard-looking heads to indicate that they 
had not questioned him. 

“T am curious to know what you have 
done in this case,” said the magistrate 
sternly. “It is a serious matter to take 
a young girl like this into custody. You 
police seem unable to learn that you are 
not the rulers, but the servants of the 
people.” 

“Your Honor—” began Hanlon. 

“Silence!” interrupted the magistrate, 
rapping on the desk. “Proceed, Wielert, 
What kind of knife was it?” 

“The knife in his throat afterward,” 
answered Wielert. “And I hear a sound 
like steam out a pipe—and I go in and 
see a lady at the street door. She peep 
through the crack and her face all yellow 
and her eye big. And she go away.” 

Hilda was looking at him calmly. She 
was the only person in the room who was 
not intensely agitated. All eyes were 
upon her. There was absolute silence. 

“Ts that lady here?” asked the magis- 
trate. His voice seemed loud and strained. 

“Yes,” said Wielert. “I see her.” 

Otto put his arm about Hilda. Her 
father shook like a leaf in the wind. 

Wielert looked at Hilda earnestly, then 
let his glance wander over the still court 
room. He was most deliberate. At last 
he said, “I see her again.” 

“Point her out,” said the magistrate— 
it was evidently with an effort that he 
broke that straining silence. 

“That lady there.” Wielert pointed at 
a woman sitting just outside the enclosure 
with her face half-hid by her hand. 

A sigh of relief swelled from the crowd. 
Paul Brauner sobbed. 

“Why, she’s our witness 
Hanlon, forgetting himself. 

The magistrate rapped sharply, and, 
looking toward the woman, said, “Stand 
up, madam. Officer, assist her!” 

The court officer lifted her to her feet. 
Her hand dropped and revealed the drawn, 
twitching face of Sophie Liebers. 


? exclaimed 
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“Your Honor,” said Hanlon hurriedly, 
“that is the woman upon whose statement 
we made our case. She told us she saw 
Hilda Brauner coming from the family 
entrance just before the alarm was 
given.” 

“Are you sure she’s the woman you 
saw?” said the magistrate to Wielert. 
“Be careful what you say.” 

“That’s her,” answered Wielert. “I 
see her often. She live across the street 
from Meinert’s.” 

“Officer, bring the woman forward,” 
commanded the magistrate. 

Sophie, blue with terror, was almost 
dragged to the platform beside Hilda. 
Hilda looked stunned, dazed. 

“Speak out!” ordered the magistrate. 
“You have heard what this witness tes- 
tified.” 

Sophie was weeping violently. “It’s 
all a mistake,” she cried. “I was scared. 
I didn’t mean to tell the police Hilda was 
there. I was afraid they’d think I did it 
if I didn’t say something.” 

“Tell us what you saw.” The magis- 
trate’s voice was severe. “We want the 
whole truth.” 

“T was at our window. And I saw 
Hilda coming along and go in at the fam- 
ily entrance over at Meinert’s. And I’d 
seen Mr. Feuerstein go in the front door 
about an hour before. Hilda came out and 
went away. She looked so queer that I 
wanted to see. I ran across the street and 
looked in. Mr. Feuerstein was sitting 
there with a knife in his hand. And 
he stabbed himself in the neck—and there 
was blood—and he fell—and—I ran 
away.” 

“And did the police come to you and 
threaten you?” asked the magistrate. 

“Your Honor,” protested Captain Han- 
lon with an injured air, “she came to ws.” 

“Ts that true?” asked the magistrate of 
Sophie. 

Sophie wept loudly. “Your Honor,” 
Hanlon went on, “she came to me and said 
it was her duty to tell me, though it in- 
volved her friend. She said positively 
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that this girl went in, stayed several min- 
utes, then came out looking very strange, 
and that immediately there was the ex- 
citement. Of course, we believed her.” 

“Of course,” echoed the magistrate 
ironically. ‘It gave you an opportunity 
for an act of oppression.” 

“IT didn’t mean to get Hilda into 
trouble. I swear I didn’t,” Sophie ex- 
claimed. “I was scared. I didn’t know 
what I was doing. I swear I didn’t!” 

Hilda’s look was pity, not anger. “Oh, 
Sophie,” she said brokenly. 

“What did your men do with the letter 
Feuerstein wrote?” asked the magistrate 
of Hanlon suspiciously. 

“Your Honor, we—” Hanlon looked 
round nervously. 

Wielert, who had gradually risen in his 
own estimation as he realized the impor- 
tance of his part in the proceedings, 
pushed forward, his face flushed with tri- 
umph. “I know where it is,” he said eager- 
ly. “When I ran for the police I mail it.” 

There was a tumult of hysterical laugh- 
ter, everybody seeking relief from the 
strain of what had gone before. The 
magistrate rapped down the noise and 
called for Doctor Wharton. While he 
was giving his technical explanation a 
note was handed up to the bench. The 
magistrate read : 


German THEATER, 3 September. 
Your Honor—I hasten to send you 
the enclosed letter which I found in my 
mail this morning. It seems to have an 
important bearing on the hearing in the 
Feuerstein case, which I see by the papers 

comes up before you to-day. 
Very truly yours, 
WituaM Konicsmarcx, 
Manager. 


The magistrate handed the enclosure to 
a clerk, who was a German. “Read it 
aloud,” he said. And the clerk, after a 
few moments, slowly read in English: 


To the Public: 

Before oblivion swallows me—one sec- 
ond, I beg! 

I have sinned, but I have expiated. I 
have lived bravely, fighting adversity and 
the malice which my superior gifts from 
nature provoked. I can live no longer 
with dignity. So, proud and fearless to 
the last, I accept defeat and pass out. 

I forgive my friends. I forget my 
enemies. 

Exit Carl Feuerstein, soldier of for- 
tune, man of the world. A sensitive heart, 
crushed by the cruelty of men and the 
kindness of women, has ceased to beat. 

Cart FEversteEin. 


P. S. Dear Mr. Koénicsmarck— 
Please send a copy of the above to the 
newspapers, English as well as German. 


C.F. 


The magistrate beamed upon Hilda. 
“The charge against you is absurd. Your 
arrest was a crime. You are free.” 

Hilda put her hand on Otto’s arm. 
“Let us go,” she murmured. 

As they went up the aisle hand in hand 
the crowd stood and cheered again and 
again; the magistrate did not touch his 
gavel—he was nodding vigorous ap- 
proval. Hilda held Otto’s hand more 
closely and looked all round. And her face 
was bright indeed. 

Thus, the shadow of Mr. Feuerstein— 
of vanity and false emotion, of pose and 
pretense—passed from her life. Straight 
and serene before her lay the pathway of 
“work and love and home.” 


[THE END] 
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WITH HIS OWN EYES 


By Louise Betts Edwards 


AUTHOR OF “THE ENTRANCE,” ETC. 


HE lights in the gasoliers were 
T eereanin high. The stage furnish- 

ings were ingenuous in the extreme— 
only by being totally transparent could 
the plain trestle-table and perforated cane 
chairs afford less opportunity for tricks 
or concealment. The audience were impa- 
tiently twisting, turning, shuffling, scuf- 
fling in their seats. Everything was ready 
for Mumbo Jumbo’s performance but 
Mumbo Jumbo himself. That, by the 
way, was not the name advertised by the 
gleaming transparency at the entrance to 
the hall; it was one bestowed by Colonel 
Suffolk, who was rather generous with 
nicknames. 

The Colonel himself sat in the audi- 
ence with his nieces—the long, lean, ar- 
dent-eyed Margaret and her cousin, the 
plump, pink, cuddling Gertrude. There 
was a fourth person in the party, but to 
Colonel Suffolk he did not exist, even by 
so much as a nickname. When the former 
gentleman observed, “When does this fool 
thing commence?” and this fourth person 
replied, “It is only eight, sir,” the Colonel 
only repeated, rapping fiercely on the 
floor with his foot: “I say, when does this 
hocus-pocus begin?” 

It seems unfair to describe the young 
ladies and neglect to mention that the 
Colonel was big, bald-headed, white-beard- 
ed and benevolent-looking. In reality he 
was not quite so charming as he appeared, 
being one of the class whom we stigmatize 
as good-hearted. Irascible as the heavy 
father in a play, sarcastic as the villain, 
mulish as the heroine and sickeningly self- 
satisfied as the hero, in hiding his many 
virtues under a bushel, he was most suc- 
cessful. And if one subject more than 


another aroused all the irascibility, all the 
opposition of the Colonel’s nature, it was 
what he acrimoniously designated as “The 
Ologies, Osophies and Isms,” as repre- 
sented by everything around him at the 
present moment; by “Prof. Stroud, the 
Awe-Inspiring Hypnotist,” whose first 
demonstration in the town took place to- 
night; by Fullerton Ford, M. A., the 
young professor of psychology, who sat 
ignored at his elbow; by the Seeker After 
Truth, as her uncle relentlessly entitled 
Margaret Suffolk; and by even the erst- 
while canny and comfortable Gertrude, 
who had indolently sympathized with his 
hatred of the occult and intangible before 
she elected to add the last bitter drop by 
falling in love with Fullerton Ford. 

“T don’t see why you came, uncle, if you 
are just going to sneer,” pouted that 
young lady. 

“Came? I came to prevent you and 
your cousin from climbing the stage and 
letting an impudent trickster stick knit- 
ting-needles through your tongues and 
give you raw eggs and kerosene to drink, 
and call it psychic phenomena. I sup- 
pose that if J did that to call you to your 
senses you would summon the police.” 

“You can’t deny, uncle,” said Miss 
Margaret Suffolk for the ten thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-ninth time, “that 
hypnotism is an actual force. Why, it 
has been proved time and again !” 

“Not on me,” said Colonel Suffolk, 
crisply. ‘Time and again I have mount- 
ed those fool platforms, just to convince 
myself there was nothing but trickery 
about it, and not once was I made to wink 
an eye-lash against my will. Strange, 
wasn’t it?” 
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Ford, who for a year had been formally 
applying for her guardian’s consent to 
address Miss Gertrude Suffolk, did not 
think it so strange; but the inexhaustible 
Margaret re-explained: 

“But, uncle, you must be receptive. 
Sometimes a remarkably strong will can 
influence a resistant one, but very seldom.” 

“In other words,” said her relative, 
rudely, “to personally experience hyp- 
notic influence you must be either imbecile 
or in league with the hypnotist. That is 
why I won’t believe the thing till I’ve seen 
it done with my own eyes. If Mumbo 
Jumbo—” 

And the Colonel inexplicably stopped. 
Like the sudden cooling of a summer at- 
mosphere by a rain-presage, like the op- 
pressive silence which strikes the ear with 
the stopping of a clock, they felt the 
presence of a man on the stage before 
they saw it; an ordinary-looking person, 
with a quiet, penetrative eye and a smooth 
voice who rehearsed in a few words, every 
one of which Margaret knew by heart and 
the Colonel by ear, what hypnotism was, 
and how the stronger will could entirely 
subdue the weaker so that for the time be- 
ing the relation was that of slave and 
master, as he, Professor Stroud, would be 
happy to demonstrate if any one in the 
audience would, etc.—and while the words 
were yet on his lips the usual dapper 
young man presented himself, amid audi- 
ble sniffs from Colonel Suffolk. 

“An auxiliary,” he remarked, as the 
youth went to sleep under the professor’s 
calm, commanding gaze with a docility 
enviable in the eyes of mothers of wakeful 
babies. Professor Stroud prodded him 
with knitting-needles, he sprayed him with 
cold water from an atomizer, he held a 
lighted candle to the sleeper’s hand, but 
not the slightest sign of consciousness did 
the latter show until the hypnotist said, 
authoritatively : 

“Come, wake up! Don’t you see it is 
raining and you are getting wet?” 

The audience shouted, as the young 
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man took in one hand the proffered um- 
brella, while with the other he awkwardly 
clawed at his trousers in the endeavor to 
pull them up, then gingerly picked his 
way across the stage with an evident re- 
gard for puddles. 

“Acting!” grunted Colonel Suffolk. 
“Aren’t you tired of this foolishness, Mar- 
garet ?” 

But, alas! Margaret could tire out the 
universe before she herself wearied of 
what she capitalized as The Unknown. 
For three long years she had filled the 
house with clairvoyants who had intercept- 
ed the Colonel in his flight from them to 
tell him that he had once had a great-aunt 
Dorothea with two warts on her chin, and 
to warn him against taking the right-hand 
side of the first cross street after the 
second alley on the left-hand side; with 
German mystics who smelt of bad tobacco 
and gave him unsolicited and undesired 
information about the circle he revolved 
in, theosophically speaking; and with 
spiritualistic mediums whom he longed to 
send where they would have more accurate 
knowledge of the occupations of the de- 
parted. 

Why, in the name of St. Vitus, since 
malignant stars had willed that Fullerton 
Ford should fascinate one of his nieces, 
could it not have been Margaret, who was 
equally penniless and equally interested 
in matters of moonshine, instead of the 
matter-of-fact Gertrude, for whose for- 
tune he felt a responsibility? True, her 
poor dear parents had not directed that 
she should not marry a poor man, or even 
a disciple of the occult; but the Colonel 
was sure they would not have wished her 
to marry both. 

“There, uncle!” Margaret had clutched 
his arm. “Say now that you have never 
seen hypnotism demonstrated with your 
own eyes!” 

The young son of a millionaire citizen, 
who had sheepishly responded to the wiz- 
ard’s call for a fresh subject, was pacing 
the aisle with his hat under his arm, cry- 

















ing evening papers, taking imaginary 
payment from society belles who were 
laughing at him, and tendering imaginary 
change. There could be no suspicion here 
of collusion with the Professor. 

“Always was a ninnyhammer without a 
will of his own,” argued the Colonel. “The 
fellow hasn’t encountered opposition yet. 
Why doesn’t your friend go up?” with a 
malevolent glance at Ford, whose regale- 
ment on ink and coal oil was a thing he 
coveted. 

“I am afraid,” confessed the psychol- 
ogist, calmly, “because I believe. I have 
never submitted myself to hypnotic influ- 
ence, just because I knew it was too real 
a thing to be monkeyed with. I don’t care 
to give my will into another man’s keep- 
ing ; I find it too useful to myself.” 

He paused, for Colonel Suffolk, with 
an invocation which startled the already 
tensely-strung nerves of the audience, 
abruptly strode up the stage. Gertrude 
giggled nervously; Margaret held her 
breath, recognizing that her cherished be- 
liefs were to be put to the test, when the 
stern eye and iron will of her scoffing rel- 
ative met the quiet force of the man on 
the stage. 

“May I say a few words?” he com- 
manded, rather than demanded. 

“Certainly,” conceded the hypnotist, a 
little disconcerted. 

“I wish to state that no magnetic circle 
ever set my fingers tingling ; no table ever 
turned under ’em, no clairvoyant ever told 
me a word of truth, and no hypnotist ever 
got possession of a fraction of my will. 
That’s all. Now go on,” and he folded 
his arms belligerently. 

“Sit down, please,” 
wills. 

“I’m waiting for you to make me do it,” 
said his adversary, grimly. 

The two pairs of eyes glowered at each 
other from under determined brows. The 
audience curled themselves up and purred 
like delighted cats. Something interest- 
ing was sure to happen, no matter which 
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way the contest turned. Veins stood out 
on the Colonel’s forehead ; his eyes bulged 
forward as under some inward struggle. 
The hypnotist had not changed his atti- 
tude of easy supremacy; his hands hung 
loosely at his side, in contrast to the 
Colonel’s, which tensely gripped his folded 


arms. Beads of sweat stood out on the 
doubter’s face; why did he not wipe them 
off ? 

Could he not? thought Margaret, trem- 
bling with excitement. 

Then, suddenly, the thread of suspense 
snapped. The hypnotist, tired of stand- 
ing, seated himself, with his eyes still 
fixed compellingly on Suffolk’s—and the 
audience rubbed their dazzled eyes, Mar- 
garet uttered a low, piercing monosylla- 
ble, and Fullerton Ford ecstatically em- 
braced the chair-back which supported 
Gertrude—the Colonel immediately fol- 
lowed his example. He was white to the 
lips ; his hands, relaxed at last, hung limp- 
ly at his side; they could plainly see his 
big form quiver. His downfall was com- 
plete. 

The excitable element in the audience 
rose and cheered for Professor Stroud; 
in one rapid, ecstatic moment Fullerton 
Ford had the banns put up, the ceremony 
performed and himself and Gertrude in- 
stalled at housekeeping—when the hyp- 
notist rose and stopped it all with one ges- 
ture of the hand. 

“The performance must close,” he said, 
huskily. “I am very sorry to say that—” 
he bent his head and gulped a little over 
the words—“the whole thing is a trick.” 
If Colonel Suffolk’s face was white, his 
was ashen. “I am a humbug, ladies and 
gentlemen ; hypnotism is a humbug. This 
gentleman is as free from any occult in- 
fluence as you are.” 

He could not lift his eyes from the 
ground. The man’s abject shame stung 
his hearers into an answering pang of 
sympathy—all but Margaret and Fuller- 
ton Ford, who looked as though the breath 
had been struck out of them. The Colonel 
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nodded to them in his old aggressive 
style. 

“Thought you had me pow-wowed, did 
you?” addressing everybody in general. 
“Well, Alexander Suffolk is still his own 
master.” Yet he looked unreasonably hag- 
gard and unnerved, in spite of his tri- 
umph. “Now,” curtly, to the dejected 
charlatan, “you’ve shown us what you are, 
get out of this town, and quickly, do you 
hear? And don’t come exploiting this 
nonsense again!” 

Assuredly, Richard was his fiercest self 
again. He strode into the wings after the 
retreating hypnotist, and then—did not 
reappear, though the crestfallen audience 
dispersed and the lights blinked themselves 
out one by one, until the only persons 
in the deserted theater were the Misses 
Suffolk and Fullerton Ford. An inquiry 
sent behind the scenes elicited the news, 
“Gone, and the hypnotist fellow, too.” 

“He’s gone home,” said the practical 
Gertrude, not sorry for the lingering walk 
back with her Professor, undamped by the 
Colonel’s society. But arriving home and 
finding no trace of a Colonel on the prem- 
ises was a somewhat solemn affair. The 
cloud of mystery surrounding him and 
the bogus hypnotist deepened luridly, un- 
til Margaret said, with a catch in her 
breath: “Can he—oh, can he have taken 
Uncle Alick off?” 

The Colonel was apt to say that the 
devil was the only thing in which Mar- 
garet did not believe, and in which he did. 
It was well he did not know the surmises 
which a curt line, received this moment 
from the hands of a messenger boy, dis- 
pelled: 


“Don’t be idiotic about me. Am all 
right. Uncte Auick.” 


Even as an uncle, the Colonel was not 
wholly depraved. 

At what Gertrude designated as “ever- 
so-few” o’clock, the front door banged 
after his entrance. Colonel Suffolk never 
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drank. Yet his boots were sodden with the 
sticky spring mud, his coat flapped un- 
tidily open, his reverend gray hairs stood 
out like a dented halo round his head, and 
his general aspect was that of a man who 
has been battling with something. When 
a tall, white figure flashed up, ghostlike, 
from the foot of the stairs, he uttered an 
almost feminine scream. 

“Uncle,” said Margaret, impressively, 
“have you anything to tell me?” 

“Yes,” said her relative. “Go to bed.” 

“After the events of this night” (the 
Seeker after Truth was burning with 
quite a carnal curiosity to know what the 
events were) “can you deny the reality, 
the occult potency” — 

“Marga — Seeker After Truth!” 
screamed her uncle, “if you dare to men- 
tion the occult to me again, I'll send you 
to boarding-school and keep you there till 
you’re thirty !” 

“And if you dare,” retorted his niece 
with spirit, “to pretend there is nothing 
more in this affair than transpired on that 
stage, I’ll use all the clairvoyance I can 
get till I find out about it.” 

Her eye met her uncle’s without quail- 
ing. He regarded her searchingly for 
several minutes, then sighed slightly and 
walked off to bed quite meekly—for 
Colonel Suffolk. 

“T can’t understand him,” said the 
Seeker After Truth to Fullerton Ford, in 
tones of keen satisfaction—for there was 
no enjoyment to the elder Miss Suffolk in 
things she did understand. This was sev- 
eral days after the events named. “He 
acts like a man under a spell. One minute 
he is more aggravating and superior than 
he always was, and goes around rubbing 
his hands together and snubbing Gertrude 
and me till our blood boils. The next he 
is showing himself distinctly afraid of 
some one or something, for he trembles 
at door-bells and rattling windows, seems 
unwilling to meet strangers, and, queerest 
of all, hasn’t asserted since that night that 
there is nothing in hypnotism, in spite of 
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his exposure of that quack Professor ; and 
yet he almost froths at the mouth if you 
mention the subject. I half believe that 
Professor Stroud influenced him after all, 
and he’s not over it yet.” 

“Then why should the man ruin him- 
self?” Young Ford’s brows were knit. 
“More likely the Colonel bribed him to 
confess himself a fraud, and it is troub- 
ling that natural curiosity your relative 
calls his conscience.” * 

“But they hadn’t a word together, then 
or previously,” said the sensible Gertrude. 

Soon, however, they heard a story, 
which had gone the rounds of the town, of 
course reaching them last of all, and which 
increased their wonderment—no more nor 
less than that their eccentric relative, be- 
fore parting with the crestfallen hyp- 
notist, had said, in the hearing of a thea- 
ter attaché: 

‘““Here—since I suppose you’d have 
made something in the town if I hadn’t 
prevented you—take this.” 

“This” was a plump roll of bills. “The 
man took it in a daze-like, not even say- 
ing ‘Thank-you,’ ” finished the narrator, 
—Gertrude’s maid. 

Another sign of the Colonel’s mental 
disturbance was that he achieved the ap- 
parently impossible by increasing his dis- 
like of Fullerton Ford. He forbade the 
psychologist the house; he stayed away 
from entertainments where he was likely 
to meet the object of his hatred. The re- 
sult, quite naturally, was tears on the part 
of Gertrude. She cried into the soup, she 
cried on her new gowns, she cried over the 
parlor furniture, she cried on the Colo- 
nel’s bald head when she arranged his 
neckties. 

Her uncle was determined this should 
stop. The outcome of a long interview 
between him and his niece in the library 
was that Gertrude left the room, tearless 
and calm, went to the box, and herself 
posted a letter to Fullerton Ford, which 
brought him in frantic siege to the front 
door. 
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“Go tell him Gertrude does not want to 
see him,” said the Colonel to Margaret. 

“Yes, tell him I don’t want to see him,” 
said Gertrude, coolly. 

Her cousin’s eyes expanded. Then, 
meeting with no signs of relenting, she 
hastened outside, coatless and hatless, to 
confer with the injured lover. Ford 
showed her a curt letter dissolving “the 
slight relation previously existing between 
us, in which my heart was never truly con- 
cerned. Yours truly, GertrupeE Emity 
SuFFOLK.” 

It was Gertrude’s handwriting, every 
stroke of it. Margaret was speechless. 

To her cousin’s upbraidings and her 
lover’s piteous notes, which she idly flicked 
into the fire before Margaret’s and the 
Colonel’s very eyes, Gertrude was, how- 
ever, indifferent. The Colonel, of course, 
was radiant—almost feverishly so. He 
loaded rewards on the somewhat saddened 
and listless girl, taking her to theaters, 
parties and merry-makings of all sorts, al- 
though evincing a nervous desire him- 
self to remain in the background. He was 
somewhat less stout and florid than of old. 
Meanwhile Ford and Margaret held indig- 
nation meetings and made vain appeals 
to the faithless lady-love. “I declare,” 
said Gertrude’s cousin, vehemently, “I’ve 
a mind to marry the man myself; he’s far 
too good to waste on her!” 

“Do so,” assented the Colonel, eagerly. 
“My dear Margaret, I’ve not the slight- 
est objection.” A scheme for ridding 
Gertrude of the psychologist’s attentions 
could not be too warmly welcomed; be- 
sides, he himself had begun to realize the 
inconvenience of having a Seeker After 
Truth in the house. The Colonel was now 
become interesting to Margaret; he had 
become Occult ; she studied his every word 
and gesture. 

“T wish you to marry him,” he repeated. 

“T don’t,” flashed Margaret. 

Colonel Suffolk suddenly snapped the 
lock of the door. They were alone to- 
gether in the library. “I wish you to 
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marry Fullerton Ford,” he said again. He 
stood stern and erect, his eyes blazing into 
Margaret’s, which returned the gaze with 
intrepidity. The clock ticked moments 
away without an audible breath, a visible 
turn of an eyelash on either side; while 
Miss Suffolk’s previous suspicion deep- 
ened into a conviction. 

“Marry Fullerton Ford!” repeated the 
Colonel, like the refrain of a song. 

Margaret stamped a defiant foot. “I 
won’t!” she declared, sharply. “You can’t 
hypnotize me as you can Gertrude. And 
I want an end to this nonsense ; so there!” 

She disrespectfully snapped her fingers 
in his face. The Colonel had collapsed, 
much as he had done on the stage. His 
eyes still sought Margaret’s, like a hunter 
endeavoring’ to hold an escaped hound in 
leash. 

“Now,” pursued his niece, sitting down 
comfortably, “do you want me to hypno- 
tize you?” 

The Colonel fairly ducked, with an 
averting hand before his face. “No, no,” 
in anguished accents. “Don’t you dare!” 

“Oh, I dare,” said Margaret. “And I 
think I have the power; but you are my 
only uncle, so if you will tell me truthfully 
what is the matter with you, I won’t do it. 
If you won’t confess willingly, I will hyp- 
notize you—” 

“No, no,” again. The Colonel’s face 
was leaden. 

“JT thought you did not believe in such 
things ?” 

“Seeker Aft—Margaret, I should say 
—I’ve seen it now with my own eyes!” 

“Did that man hypnotize you?” de- 
manded Margaret. 

“No, madam.” Colonel Suffolk’s limp 
form expanded with a sudden pathetic ac- 
cess of pride. “J hypnotized him.” 

Bewildered with sudden light, Margaret 
listened, while he continued with a faint, 
fading pomposity : 

“That’s the only thing which could ever 
have convinced me—feeling the power in 
myself. While that man was trying to 
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stare me down—lI don’t deny that he has 
an eye—the idea came to me, ‘How deuced 
disagreeable if Mumbo Jumbo really could 
conguer your will and make you ridiculous 
before every one!’ 

“The thought made me weak ; and then 
came another, so sudden and daring that 
it made me weaker: ‘If any one can do 
that, why not you, who have the renowned 
Suffolk will? Try to conquer his!’ So, 
just for an experiment, I willed that he 
should sit down, and when he did it—Mar- 
garet, I was so gone that I could only 
drop down too. 

“Then I remembered that if I faltered 
his mind might get the upper hand. So I 
willed that he should wind up the thing by 
coming to the front and declaring himself 
and the whole performance a humbug— 
and not a moment too soon, for I felt 
mighty faint, I can assure you! To think 
that, after all, the whole hocus-pocus busi- 
ness was genuine—it was a shock to a man 
of my years and opinions. So I went out 
in the park afterward and wrestled with 
the idea until a policeman made me come 
home. Another thought had occurred to 
me that poisoned my triumph—” he 
looked about warily, timidly, and seemed 
afraid even to whisper it. 

‘That some one else could subdue your 
will, just as you had subdued Professor 
Stroud’s,” finished the Seeker after 
Truth, with composure. “No wonder you 
were afraid of Fullerton Ford! For,” 
boldly, “he has more hypnotic power in 
him than any one I ever saw.” 

To be a Seeker after Truth necessarily 
implies some distance from that article. 

The wretched man ducked again. “Mar- 
garet, I’m afraid of everything! It has 
come to be a perfect terror, now I know 
the thing is true—the fear that I would 
meet some one who would completely mas- 
ter my mind—” 

“You have met that person now.” Mar- 
garet rang the bell, unlocked the door for 
the servant, and said: “Call Miss Ger- 
trude here.” 
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Gertrude timorously crept in, her eyes 
fixed on her uncle’s. He attempted to re- 
turn the gaze, but when intercepted by 
Margaret’s stern eyes, turned his head as 
if he had been shot. 

“Gertrude,” inquired Margaret, “do 
you really want to marry Fullerton 
Ford?” 

Gertrude’s hand went to her head. 
“Why, yes,” she said, uncertainly. “But 
uncle— Yes, I do!” her will reasserting 
itself in the absence of that piercing eye. 


“Then write immediately, saying you 
want to see him, and I want to see him, 
and uncle wants to see him.” 

“He shall not,” began her uncle, with 
a last feeble grasp at the scepter. But 
Margaret quieted him with a calm glance. 
“We will bargain,” she said, “that if you 
will wrap your talent in a napkin, Fuller- 
ton and I will do the same.” 

“You must remember,” she said, gently, 
as he bowed his intimidated head, “that I, 
too, possess the renowned Suffolk will.” 


AFTER ARCADY 
S.R.S. 


NOW you the road to Arcady? 

Did we find it or did we dream, 
Hand in hand in the morning weather 
By tangled thicket and talking stream? 


Was it the brook that told the secret, 
The breeze that guided us, you and me, 
Hand in hand in the April weather 
Straight to the gates of Arcady? 


Only for us the gates swing open, 

Only for us is the pathway free; 

The heart of the good brown earth throbs upward 
To her children, straying in Arcady. 


Look, where a waterfowl breaks to flight! 
(Kiss me, kiss me on mouth and brow) 
Here in Arcady dream-lit eyes 

See straight to the truth as mine do now. 


Sense of the rightness of all that is 
(Draw my head to rest on your knee) 
Wraps us both in its deep content 
Under the boughs of Arecady. 


Ah, but the feet that leaye are laggard! 
Loath to meet what the vain world brings. 
There are phantoms and fruitless striving— 
Here is the heart of the truth of things. 


Surely the world shall press upon us, 
Eyes be holden that fain would see; 
Safe in our hearts lie fair forever 

O April morning in Arcady! 
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WELL-KNOWN dramatic critic of 

Chicago had given it as his opinion that 
the American public does not care for “Han- 
sel und Gretel” or anything equally naive. 
He thinks that the Germans, who have been 
brought up on folk lore, may enjoy this re- 
turn to their childhood, but Americans, he 
holds, are more sophisticated, are full grown 
in their imaginations, and can not feign to 
enjoy a nursery tale. This theory is all very 
well for the bachelor critics. They have had 
a childhood, but no recent impression has 
been sufficiently strong to recall to them the 
dear memories of it. They have closed up 
that simple, charming room where the toys 
of the imagination still stand, “faithful and 
stanch,” like the tin soldiers of Little Boy 
Blue. But there are circumstances, that we 
will not embarrass the bachelors by mention- 
ing, which swing wide the enchanted doors 
into that long-shut-up chamber of youth. 
There all the toys are waiting for us; there 
is the light, streaming mysteriously from the 
enchanted locust tree without; there is the 
bewitched floor, on which palaces arise as by 
a stroke of the wand; there is the long, long 
mirror, which reflects the shape of a wistful 
and dreamful child. Each of us has this 
chamber. Each of us, in the innermost part, 
believes in the Dark Forest where the 
witches live; each of us knows he will be 
caught “if we don’t watch out;” each of us 
has dreams, now and then, of escaping from 
all imaginable terrors to the arms of father 
or mother. No matter how important, how 
self-sufficient, or capable or old we grow, 
now and then,.in the terrors of the night, 
when dreams have made the face of every- 
thing distorted, our spirits rush—half-wak- 
ing, half-sleeping—to the invisible arms of 
some protecting and tender shape, which 
bears, in its fleeting loveliness, a hint of 
mother as she was in the days of our youth. 
The spellbound manner in which vast audi- 
ences sat at Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 


Gretel” bore witness to something more than 
interest in his neo-classic score. It was the 
evidence that, by a delightful enchantment, 
we were back, the pack and parcel of us, in 
the nursery, where, in the long summer twi- 
lights, after tea, such strange, strange things 
used to come to pass. The dramatic critic is 
astute, and he has understanding, but for 
once his sympathy failed him. He chanced 
to be immured in an oubliette; but there are 
keys to unlock these forgotten chambers in 
which the soul of youth lies imprisoned. 


GNES Repplier, the caustic, has conde- 
scended to some very engaging juvenilia 
in her little book of stories, “In Our Con- 
vent Days.” These are boarding-house 
stories of a peculiar sort, written to amuse 
the mild-eyed girl readers, and not to in- 
struct them in morals or in behavior. The 
two most strongly marked characters in the 
stories are Agnes and Elizabeth, and it is 
interesting to know that these are Miss Rep- 
plier and Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, 
who once had the good fortune of being 
schoolmates. These clever and intimate lit- 
tle studies of real live girls and their ideas 
and feelings are told with vivacity, and will 
give the youthful readers a feeling that 
there is one grown-up person, at least, who 
has not forgotten how it feels to be a girl. 


Me: Sidney Lanier, the interesting son of 
a distinguished father, has, with the 
assistance of his wife, Maud Wesson Lanier, 
an educator of influence, started a school at 
Westchester, Connecticut, for the inculca- 
tion of the simple life. The curriculum in- 
cludes such things as gardening, home-mak- 
ing, cooking, plain sewing and camp cook- 
ing. The members of the summer colony are 
to live in tents, if vigorous; in a farm house, 
if delicate. They will eat in a tent, wear the 
simplest sort of clothes, sleep between gray 
flannel blankets, and go walking in the 
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woods. with such instructors in nature’s ways 
as John Burroughs, E. P. Powell or C. E. 
Hodge. Professor Hiram Corson will dis- 
course to them on English literature, George 
W. Cable will read to them from “The 
Grandissimes” or other books written by his 
own delicately manipulated pen, and Edwin 
Markham and Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Mrs. 
Cynthia Westover Alden and Bishop Vin- 
cent are among those who will give from 
the abundance of their experience. Physical 
culture, singing, Bible reading and the culti- 
vation of peace of spirit will be included. 
This may amuse folk who are addicted to 
being amused. And there is, of course, no 
objection to any one’s being amused. The 
qualification for entrance is nothing more 
than sympathy with the ideals of the camp 
—but that is, after all, quite a consideration. 
The aim of the school is so to strengthen 
the fiber of the pupils that they will have 
the courage to pursue the simple life after 
they have quitted the guidance of their 
teachers. Every member of the camp will be 
required to assist in the labor of the com- 
munity. The life will be in the open, and 
the essence of the community, so to speak, 
may be indicated by Archibald Lampman’s 
sonnet, “On the Companionship with Na- 
ture.” 


“Let us be much with Nature; not as they 
That labor without seeing, that employ 
er unloved forces blindly, without joy; 

Nor those whose hands and crude delights 
obey 

The old brute passion to hunt down and 
slay; 

But rather as children of one common birth, 

Discerning in each natural fruit of earth 

Kinship and bond with this diviner clay. 

Let us be with her wholly at all hours, 

With the fond lover’s zest, who is content 

If his ear hears, and if his eye but sees; 

So shall we grow like her in mould and bent, 

Our bodies stately as her blessed trees, 

Our thoughts as sweet and sumptuous as her 
flowers.” 


ARY Tappan Wright is the wife of 
Professor John Henry Wright, of 
Harvard, and it is thus that she writes about 
the higher education for women in her latest 
novel, “The Tower”: 
“Men can not teach women and retain 
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their self-respect,” she makes one of her 
professorial characters say. “It is morally 
disintegrating! Women emanate a spiritual 
X-ray to which no man—not even one en- 
cased in triple armor—can expose himself. 
* * * How can you expect to come out from 
those—those emotional greenhouses [the 
girls’ schools] fit fiber for the society of any 
wholesome, sane, good, common-sense wom- 
an? Those girls—those miserable moon- 
faced, sheep-eyed girls! They make every- 
thing personal, from the binomial theorem 
to the Punic wars; they weep if they can’t 
remember the answers, and expect you to 
stop and take up their individual problems 
when the class is dismissed; they—but the 
subject is one which should not be discussed ! 
There is not a man of you here that doesn’t 
agree with me. The place for the ordinary 
school girl is a-—is a nunnery! Shakespeare 
knew!” 

As Mrs. Wright put the words in the 
mouth of her hero, of whom she manifestly 
approves, and as she caused no other charac- 
ter to gainsay him, it is safe to suppose that 
she expresses through this medium the opin- 
ion she really holds—which is also, per- 
haps, the opinion that represents a consen- 
sus of conviction on the part of some of the 
faculty of the leading colleges. It is diffi- 
cult to tell precisely what she means to im- 
ply by saying that the subject is one which 
can not be discussed. Every reader will be 
able to call to mind a goodly company of 
college women who can be discussed in all 
their actions, moods, purposes and meanings 
to the credit of the critic and the glory of 
the protagonist. It may be suggested—quite 
frankly in the way of argumentative retali- 
ation—that college women must be curiosi- 
ties indeed if they can excel in pettiness, 
stupid secretiveness and smallness of spirit 
the non-college women who figure in “The 
Tower,” and who, presumably, represent 
true femininity and charm to the author. 
For making a mountain out of a molehill, 
exhibiting morbid egotism, and interfering 
with the sane and natural course of things, 
these women are unrivaled. If they had 
taken a little more interest in the Punic 
wars, and a degree less in their neighbors’ 
affairs, the community—let us hope it was 
not meant tc typify Cambridge—would have 
been a better and happier place than it was, 
as represented in Mrs. Wright’s inept novel. 
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SIR GEORGE DARWIN 


T is not an invariable rule that the sons of 

distinguished fathers bear witness in their 
lives to the excellence of their breeding; but 
a fine example of such continuance of family 
power is shown in the Darwins. Charles 
Darwin had four sons, Francis, George, 
Horace and Leonard. The eldest took a 
course in medicine, but did not practise it. 
He became his father’s assistant, and later 
his father’s biographer and literary exec- 
utor. He has written extensively upon the 
physiology of plants, and is foreign secre- 
tary of the Royal Society. The second son, 
now a baronet, is Plumian professor of as- 
tronomy and experimental philosophy at 


Cambridge. He has inherited much of his 
father’s power of original experimentation, 
and has written on such subjects as periodic 
orbits, the mechanical condition of a swarm 
of meteorites, the tides, and kindred phe- 
nomena in the solar system, tidal friction on 
the earth and moon, et cetera, et cetera. He 
was a wrangler and prizeman at college, is 
now president of the British Astronomical 
Association, and a member of the Council of 
Meteorological Office. Horace Darwin, the 
third son, who is chairman of the Cambridge 
Scientific Instrument Company, assists Sir 
George in his work. The youngest of Charles 
Darwin’s sons is Major Leonard Darwin, 
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who has brought to the service his geograph- 
ical training. He has served on several sci- 
entific expeditions, and as member of Parlia- 
ment, and is the author of books on bimetal- 
lism and municipal trade. 














ROBERT COLLIER 


Owner and directing genius of Collier's Weekly 


'T is difficult to associate the idea of death 

with certain people; and there are cities 
so gay, so gallant, so insouciant, that to 
think of them under a cloud of disaster is 
well nigh an impossibility. This is the case 
with San Francisco. The spirit of Forty-nine 
has never been eradicated from her. She 
has never taken life too seriously. She has 
developed a magnificent ambition, but she 
never was of a mind to have all work and no 
play. With the sun forever shining upon her 
hills and her lovely bay, with her great line 
of wharves teeming with men from countries 
far and curious, with her settlements of 
aliens, her precipitous streets, her quality of 
expectancy and kill-care, she has been, un- 
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questionably, the most debonnaire city in the 
Union. To think of her was to think of the 
wharves with their strange spicy odors, of 
her gardens of roses, of her love of the the- 
ater and the brilliantly-lighted night streets, 
which inspired her people to a Latin-like 
gaiety. The breezes swept from ocean to 
bay and purified her thoroughfares; gold 
seemed always to be plentiful, and no one 
appeared to be in hopeless poverty. If one 
yas poor to-day, one might fare better on 
the morrow! A gambler’s optimism infected 
even the most discouraged, once he set foot 
in her streets. And now, swiftly, doom has 
come. The solid earth has failed, fire has 
devastated—the elements have wrought pri- 
mordial destruction. The achievements of 
busy, eager, hopeful years are swept out of 
existence. The San Franciscans, so proud, 
so ingenious, so hospitable and so prosper- 
ous, are bowed as with an ancient Job-like 
grief. They have a right to their sacred 
lamentations; they are entitled to indulge, 
for a time, an epic despair. There is a cer- 
tain medicine in noble sorrow, and it sits 
better on the wounded spirit than the ficti- 
tious lightness. Yet the despair will be brief. 
The rebound of a young and elate spirit, 
such as dwells in that great though stricken 
City of the West, must come. Expectancy is 
a vital part of her, and this, the first great 
sorrow of her history, can not make her old. 
That “gray disastrous morn” which saw San 
Francisco changed, as by the stroke of some 
hideous Afrit’s enchantment, from a happy 
city to one of blood and tears, is not to be 
forgotten, but it will not overcome the in- 
trinsic gallantry of the place. 


“In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


“Beyond this place of wrath and tears, 
Looms but the horror of the shade; 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid.” 


It is characteristic of Americans that they 
fight as long as they have power to do so. 
The catastrophe that might have driven the 
citizens of one of the old world fatalistic 
cities fleeing with prayers and tears to a 
place of safety found the San Franciscans 
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fighting for their property and their homes. 
Their disaster had not yet become a realiza- 
tion before a committee of safety was or- 
ganized, martial law established and relief 
undertaken. The fight against the flames 
was valorous if futile. And the courage with 
which this great grief and loss is faced is 
still the robust and indomitable spirit of 
forty-nine! May it never grow less! May 
the city of the Argonauts be built again in 
beauty! As no word or set of words can put 
a measure to such grief as San Francisco 
has known, so no word or no set of words 
can indicate the loftiness of the pride, or the 
extremity of the need which will cause her 
to arise from it. If in nature lies the meas- 
ureless power of destruction, in man’s spirit 
is the eternal ability of construction, and 
man is never worthier of the name or of his 
destiny than when he brings triumph out of 
defeat. 


N educational enthusiast went to see a 
play called “Lincoln,” and he came 
away imbued with the idea that it would be 
an excellent move on the part of a manager 
to present a cycle of American plays, cut 
after this pattern, and all revivifying crises 
in our history. The play in question is writ- 
ten and acted by Benjamin Chapin; all told, 
it is a dignified presentation of a close- 
studied character-portrait of the President 
during war time. When Lincoln comes upon 
the stage, when Stanton follows, so faithful 
the detail in dress and speech that one feels 
a momentary shock at the lifelikeness. But 
the four acts, compressed, form nothing but 
a sketch, after all. Without detracting from 
the commendable way in which Mr. Chapin 
retains the real dignity and color of a stage 
Lincoln, we do not feel “Lincoln” to be a 
moving drama. The educational enthusiast 
scouted the idea; he thought history was 
moving; he named Shakespeare’s historical 
plays, notably “Henry V”; he mentioned the 
one of those plays least dramatic—almost a 
monologue—set in pageantry. Our heroes 
were men of the soil; they did not speak 
heroics. Place them in dramas, and we have 
spectacular. For there was little opportunity 
of displaying private passions playing upon 
public welfare; in foreign countries, life, 
love and death—the whole gamut of a man’s 
or woman’s emotions—could become entan- 
gled in the life of a nation. Some day an 


American Shakespeare may write an histor- 
ical drama, but until the time comes when 
our hero can be placed in a poetic frame 
worthy of our idealizing, we prefer to have 
our history, without picturing our great men. 
The difference between “Lincoln” and “Se- 
cret Service” is that in the latter an exciting 
story is told at the same time that all the 
atmosphere of war is aroused, while in the 
former one is made to feel that the author is 
following biography faithfully and nothing 
more. The thing that saved Mr. Chapin’s 
“Lincoln” was the fact that Lincoln himself 
was a man of infinite humor and sadness. 


HOUGH Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s “Miz- 

pah” did not long hold the stage as an 
“acted drama,” all who care for the inherent 
dignity of a poet are immensely grateful to 
the powers theatrical for having put the 
piece on. It so superbly vindicates Mrs. Wil- 
cox’s claim to an honorable place in the 





ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


world of letters! Whether from choice or 
necessity, this writer has lately appeared to 
be degrading her birthright. The “yellows” 
constantly flaunt her contributions; and 
though these are always found to be full of 
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good sense, when read, the manner of their 
presentation is such as to prejudice the best 
readers against everything bearing Mrs. 
Wilcox’s name. But “Mizpah” has changed 
all that. The woman who could write the 
verses of that play is a poet indeed, and as 
such we must bare the head to her, no matter 
how many “poems of passion” she turns out 
per month, no matter how much trite “ad- 
vice to other people’s sons and daughters” 
she produces per day. For not only does 
“Mizpah” treat scriptural material with de- 
cided dramatic intelligence, but it also gives 
us a convincing picture of life in ancient 
Persia, and shows with animating realism 
life as it was lived in the palace of the 
“Great King.” Yet, after all, the verse was 
the thing. Well fitted in every case to the 
theme, the lines ran smoothly, even melodi- 
ously, and at times there came a quatrain of 
real exaltation. The story of the play is, of 
course, that of Esther, the Jewish maiden, 
who captivated the heart of the Persian king 
Ahasuerus. In a moonlit garden which 
readily lends itself to music and poetry there 
passes one love scene of such exquisite qual- 
ity that one need not apologize for naming 
it in the same breath with the balcony scene 
of “Romeo and Juliet,” or that moment in 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” when the Lover Born 
lends magical words to speed poor Chris- 
tian’s wooing. Says Ahasuerus to Esther: 


“With each passing hour 
Thou dost reveal new beauties to my mind. 
Yea, thou art like 
The heavens at early evening, when we see 
A single star and then a brighter star, 
And then a cluster, till upon the night 
Unfolds the glory of the firmament. 
To watch thee, Esther, and to study thee, 
To love thee and to know thee as thou art, 
Is occupation for a man’s whole life— 
Aye, occupation for eternity; 
He needs no heaven who dwells on earth 
with thee.” 


Afterward, when the king thinks Esther 
does not fully return his love, he says: 


“Thou wouldst have me go— 
So soon thy heart hath wearied ?”’ 


To which the Jewish maiden replies in 
this fine bit of lyrical passion: 
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“Say not so! 
My heart is bursting with its love for thee! 
[Takes his hand and places it upon her 
heart. ] 
Canst thou not feel its fervor? But great 
men 
Need wiser guidance than a woman’s heart; 
My pride in thee is equal to my love, 
And I would have thee greater than thou 
art— 
Aye, greater than all other men on earth— 
Though forced long years to feed my hun- 
gry heart 
On food of memories and wine of tears, 
Contented would I be did I but know 
That thou wert winning glory and renown.” 


PARIS cart, recklessly driven, put out 

the cunning brains of Professor Pierre 
Curie, the discoverer of radium. Thus has 
ended a life modest, yet brilliant, useful and 
consecrated; happy, yet in a way humble. 
Professor Curie and his wife, who stood 
equal to him in scientific experiment and 
achievement, have known a quiet and ardu- 
ous life. They first became acquainted as 
master and pupil at a municipal working- 
class laboratory, where Madame Curie— 
then Miss Skidowska—was studying because 
she could not afford to pay tuition at one of 
the higher class schools. So intelligent was 
the interest in science of this'\ young woman 
that Professor Curie begged her to become 
his assistant in the laboratory, and soon 
after made her his wife. Madame Curie had 
been interested for some time in the discov- 
eries of Henry Becquerel concerning some 
as yet unclassified intrinsic illuminating 
power in certain metals, and she and her 
husband for six years lived in poverty while 
they pursued their investigations of what 
they called the Becquerel rays. In 1898 
their long and concentrated labor met with 
its reward and recognition. They had dis- 
covered that marvelous example of conserved 
energy known as radium, a discovery which 
they hope may yet revolutionize the lighting 
systems of the world. Immediately Monsieur 
and Madame Curie were placed among the 
leading scientists of their time. In 1903 
they were awarded the Nobel prize for 
chemistry, and Madame Curie was given 
twelve thousand dollars from the Osiris 
prize of France. These industrious and hap- 
pily-mated scientists continued to live mod- 
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A GROUP OF PHILANTHROPISTS 


First row right to left: President Eliot, of Harvard; Andrew Carnegie; Booker T. Washington: Robert C. Ogden; George 
T. MacAneny, Ex-President Civic Association of America. Second row right to left: President Frissell, 
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estly and to pursue their studies undisturbed 
by their fame. Their experiments with 
radium have never ceased. Oblivious to so- 
ciety, to fame, to display, their laboratory 
was their world, their sympathetic compan- 
ionship as the bread of their spirits. Now, 
suddenly, the mild, gentle, deferential little 
man whose brain was compact of knowledge 
is put out, as a candle is put out, by a 
wretched Paris cab, which is—save and ex- 
cept, always, a Paris fiacre—the most men- 
acing vehicle yet invented. 


OHN Alexander Dowie, known to his 
sometime adherents as Elijah III, or 
possibly even as Moses II, has come, it 
would seem, to the end of his tether. This 
curiously aggressive Australian landed at 
San Francisco in 1888 with one hundred 
dollars in his pocket. He was endowed with 
a diseased egotism and was minus a sense of 
humor. He wanted to play some sort of a 
role, and he desired a larger company of 
supernumeraries than any mimic stage could 
give him. Besides, there was something re- 
ligious in his histrionic make-up. He was 
somewhat of a visionary; he possessed an 
abnormal astuteness, and his grandiose ideas 
dominated him. So he went into the prophet 
business. This has always attracted atten- 
tion since the world began. Sometimes it has 
culminated in martyrdom, oftener in mere 
fiasco, and now and then in glory. If Dowie 
had stumbled upon some country of blacks 
and had assumed kingship over them, he 
could, with his voice, his whiskers and his 
magnetic personal currents, have had them 
kowtowing before him as long as he lived. 
But he did almost as well here in “practical” 
America, for he struck it at a time when free 
thinking and “‘the higher criticism” had done 
much to upset the denominational churches. 
The denominations have become too liberal 
in thought and too democratic in government 
to suit a certain variety of human beings. So 
Dowie undertook to provide a new revela- 
tion. In 1890 he reached Chicago and set up 
a Divine Healing Mission. He healed the 
sick, made the blind to see, gave the halt 
their original power and straightness, cured 
the drunkard, and looked more apostolic 
than Saint Peter in a stained-glass window. 
He was as sensational as a yellow journal, 
as coarse as “Rabelais,” as denunciatory as 
his predecessors, the Old Testament proph- 


ets, as slangy as Checkers, as magnificent as 
an East Indian potentate, and as magnetic 
as a battery. His voice was beautiful, his 
beard a marvel, his power of rising to his 
impudent réle nothing short of genius. Fol- 
lowers flocked to him. He established a bank 
and a newspaper, held meetings in many 
parts of the city, magnetized, bullied, in- 
spired, dazzled and cajoled the people. He 
had a huge capacity for life. If he had hate 
and fraud and blasphemy in his composition, 
he had pity, too, and real belief in prayer 
and in the immanence of God. Like many 
crusaders, he was a grotesque. His exaggera- 
tions were partly sincere and partly a pose. 
He did not know himself where the true in 
him ended and the sham began. If he had 
been a little more emphasized he would have 
been in the mad-house. As it was, he was a 
lesser Mahomet, a fragmentary Brigham 
Young—an amateur prophet, trying on a 
misfit reincarnation. As time went on and 
his power grew, he conceived the idea of 
founding a city, Zion the second—founding 
it on the rock of—Dowie. It was built in a 
beautiful spot. He instituted factories and a 
college, made community rules, tried pater- 
nalism to its full, and brought about him a 
community which he estimated at ten thou- 
sand, but which was, probably, about half 
that number. It is said that he has misap- 
propriated funds, but if that be so, he has 
undergone a change of nature. Business 
men having no sympathy whatever with his 
absurd pretenses have borne witness to his 
integrity and unusual fairness and gener- 
osity. He would refuse to take advantage of 
a technicality, for example, even when it 
was to his loss to play the fairer part. He 
has carried his propaganda broadcast, and 
has been in a condition of spiritual drunken- 
ness, induced partly by his own exuberance 
and partly by the adulation of his followers. 
Besotted with vanity as he was, he would 
have been impossible had he not possessed 
some of the better characteristics of a patri- 
arch. His constructive ability was so great 
that others gave up the control of their own 
destiny with relief, putting everything— 
their material and spiritual welfare—in the 
hands of this eager prophet, who braced up 
their timorous individuality with the com- 
munity idea, and offered to make all right 
for them in the great hereafter. But he grew 
old. He had a stroke of paralysis. His 














“THE GALLOPER” 


Richard Harding Davis at rehearsal with Raymond Hitchcock 


judgment failed. Like other patriarchs, he 
desired to increase his importance by a 
polygamous home. It was all very well to 
have the impersonal loyalty of men, but 
much better to have the personal devotion of 
women. His wife, who had followed him 
step by step up the ladder to his ridiculous 
eminence, turned against him. So did his 
son. A new man—once his disciple—has 
usurped Dowie’s place. Now they are ac- 
cusing Dowie of being false to his trust, of 
misusing the community money, and—un- 
kindest cut of all—of having had a battery 
concealed under his prophet’s robes when he 
administered his magnetic healing. It’s al- 
ways pleasant to break a lance for a man 
when he is down, and one may say with the 
utmost emphasis that it takes something 
more than a battery concealed under a black 
satin robe and a cataract of rippling silvery 
whiskers to do what Dowie did! It takes the 
eye of the hypnotist, the conviction of the 





mystic, the assumption of the leader, to do 
all this. He has been a faker, has Dowie, 
but let no man say that he was a little faker. 
He ought to have had a drop more of the 
histrionic, a shred less of the practical. Then 
he would have relinquished his financial re- 
sponsibilities and gone up in a chariot of 
fire, or dissolved himself in a vat of quick- 
lime, or wandered, vision-mad, into the 
mountains! It could have been contrived 
some way, with the result that the man who 
is now old, pitiable and droll might have at- 
tained to a fantastic immortality. As it is, 
Elijah III is now a blubbering, shuddering, 
irascible, noisy old man who alternately 
swears vengeance and weeps for the torpor 
of a Mexican ranch, where sunshine and 
oblivion have their way all the year long. 


Efe complaint frequently is made by 
amateur dramatic companies that plays 
adapted for their uses, and having any sin- 
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cerity or charm, are difficult if not impos- 
sible to procure. Particularly is this com- 
plaint made by the dramatic societies of set- 
tlement houses, where the social questions of 
the day receive close study, and where a 
poetic or dramatic presentation of such mat- 
ters is desired. Unable to enact the great 
dramas of Ibsen, Sudermann or Haupt- 
mann, or too diffident to attempt them, they 
wish, nevertheless, to offer to their studious 
audiences plays of significance. It has been 
with a sense of peculiar appreciation, there- 
fore, that the young people of Hull House, 
Chicago, have turned their attention to “The 
Three Gifts,” a short labor play by Miss 
Florence Converse. This play, requiring but 
four actors, was presented several times un- 
der the auspices of a trade union league, 
and to audiences of a very interesting and 
diverse character. The actors were persons 
of uncommon amateur talent, and they en- 
tered with extraordinary sympathy into the 
portrayal of a drama which easily might 
have been a chapter from their own lives. 
Miss Converse first wrote her “Three Gifts” 
in the form of a story; later she dramatized 
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it, with so much success that it is likely to 
prove an enduring favorite with settlement 
dramatic societies. The scene is that of a 
tenement room—at once kitchen and living 
room. The characters are, first, an old Irish 
granny, who sees portents in the coals, des- 
tiny in the tea grounds, and who holds as 
intimate communion with the dead as with 
the living—at least on All Souls’ Night, 
which has preceded the day of the play; sec- 
ond, her two granddaughters, working girls 
both; one deep, poetical and passionate by 
nature, the other light-hearted, unconscious- 
ly selfish, yet loyal and affectionate; third, a 
young man, the lover of the light-hearted 
girl. Hugh, the lover, is a conductor on a 
street car, and he and his fraternity are on 
a strike. For several days the cars have not 
run. The younger girl, who is Hugh’s sweet- 
heart, has walked five miles from her shop to 
her home. Bridget, the other girl, is out of 
work and is at home with her granny. The 
depth and capacity for sorrow and love of 
Bridget’s heart is revealed by some heart- 
poetry she has written and which she reads 
to the old Celt, who knows true poetry when 
she hears it. The girls have a dispute about 
the rights and wrongs of the strike, about 
responsibility for life, and similar topics, 
when a street car is heard buzzing along the 
hitherto quiet street. The girls fly to the 
window, when the chair-chained granny 
shrieks to them not to open the shutter, that 
death is without—the dead have told her, 
the embers and the tea grounds have said it. 
The girls obey, and at that moment shots are 
heard. The next moment Hugh is in the 
room, and from the instant of his entrance 
the sense of fate which has been apparent 
from the speaking of the first line seems to 
culminate. That he is a man with blood guilt 
on his hands is felt at once. He has, in fact, 
killed the scab driver of the car, and has 
escaped. Bridget and granny, both endowed 
on that occasion with ultra-comprehension, 
feel the truth. The conversation is taken up 
about the strike, about life in America, its 
conditions, and its outlook. The younger 
girl and Hugh are on one side, Bridget on 
another. Granny seems lifted above all 
transitory conditions. She is as menacing 
and murky as the woman of Endor. At 
length she tells them of a dream, and of one 
who came bringing gifts, and she says she is 
told to bestow these gifts upon Hugh and 
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Bridget and the other girl. So to the light- 
hearted girl she gives the gift of words, to 
Hugh the gift of acts, to Bridget the gift of 
a true lover’s heart. This Bridget knows she 
has, for she loves Hugh in secret, as granny 
has surmised. The conversation deepens and 
intensifies, and reaches its spiritual climax 
when Bridget explains that the scabs have 
the essence of right with them because of 
their martyrdom, whereas the unions fail be- 
cause they are the oppressors. She makes 
Hugh understand her meaning, and with his 
gift of action upon him he goes out to give 
himself up—to be martyr to his idea, to sac- 
rifice himself to his principles. The young 
sweetheart breaks into eloquent lamenta- 
tions. She has and to the end will have her 
gift of words. Bridget, whose love is the 
deepest of all, sits silent, though her sister 
is broken-hearted and the secret lover of her 
soul gone to his doom. She has the gift of 
the true lover’s heart. She has made him a 
good man—she has caused him to attain to 
martyrdom. And she has served the cause of 
labor and of right-doing. It may be a subtle 
point, but it is not so subtle that it did not 
move to tears and full comprehension audi- 
ences of working people. It is poetry before 
it is anything, but it is poetry of the sort 
that teaches its lesson, too. 


UNCH has started something new in 
book reviewing. Here it is: 


“It was a gentle lady and her name was 
Alice Brown, 

And she wrote a charming story of a small 
New England town; 

Her publisher was Constable, that enterpris- 
ing thing, 

But it isn’t of her publisher I’m going for 
to sing. 


“She called her story ‘Paradise,’ and told of 
simple folk 

Who loved and smiled and suffered and bent 
to duty’s yoke, 

Of Malory and Barbara (who in the end was 
Nick’s) ; 

And books like these will cost you (net) ex- 
actly four-and-six.”’ 


HO would have supposed that the day 
would come when Owen Wister, the 
swaggerer, the cracker of Western jokes, the 
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provoker of Homeric laughter, would be 
mentioned with propriety in the same breath 
with Mrs. Gaskill and Mrs. Deland? How- 
ever difficult of supposition, the thing has 
come to pass. “Lady Baltimore,” Mr. Wis- 
ter’s latest novel, a pretty story of Charles- 
ton, may be compared to “Cranford” or 
“Old Chester Tales.” Lady Baltimore does 
not, as at first blush might be supposed, re- 
fer to some “gallant lady,” but to a cake—a 
delicious, expensive, exclusive cake, made 
and eaten by the wistful, haughty, touching 
and slightly ridiculous feminine aristocracy 
in “Kings Port.” It is too much to say that 
Mr. Wister has the delicacy of touch or the 
restraint of style which characterizes the 
ladies with whose work his has been com- 
pared. Neither of them, it is presumable, 
would refer to a “prismatic life” or ‘the 
yellow rich”; neither would they permit 
their lady characters to smoke cigarettes; 
but both might have chosen the subject that 
he did, and both would have taken fine de- 
light in the traditions and whimsies of the 
group of high-bred, reminiscent persons 
among whom his hero—bent on a search for 
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ancestors—found himself. As for the cake, 
it seems the pity of pities that its formula, 
like that of the proprietary medicines, should 
be a secret. 


UTHORS who are teachers are not un- 

common—witness Myra Kelly, Stanley 
Hall and Brander Matthews; authors who 
are painters are also occasionally to be 
found—witness Hopkinson Smith and Ken- 
yon Cox. But, up to the present, authors 
who are composers are really rare. For this 
reason Miss Mabel W. Daniels, of Boston, is 
distinctly to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced in the same year such an admirably 
written book as “An American Girl in Mu- 
nich” and several compositions which lead- 
ing musical clubs throughout the country are 
eagerly producing. One of the reviewers of 
“An American Girl” observed that there 
are in this book many pages which show 
that Miss Daniels thinks for herself and has 
an individual unconventional expression. 
The songs likewise reflect this. A suite which 
has to do with Damascus breathes the very 
fragrance of the East, and is full of rhythms 
and modulations suggestive of Byzantine 
and Syrian associations. “Before the King” 
one of these songs is called, and in its words, 
music and accompaniment one feels alter- 
nately the corroding bitterness and the spe- 
cious joy of a dancing girl who smiles and 
pirouettes with an aching heart. Miss Dan- 
iels is, of course, especially fortunate in 
having the literary gift which enables her to 
write her own words. That she feels the 
words and music together is plain from the 
integral art-work which marks her produc- 
tions. Here we have songs whose melodic 
themes and harmonic texture furnish a 
faithful musical illustration of the thought 
embodied in the poetic lines. And as in 
Strauss’ work, so in Miss Daniels’—the song 
with its words and melody is inextricably 
bound up with the accompaniment, both 
tempo, key and expression being brought 
into exquisite harmony with the character of 
the sentence. Inasmuch as Miss Daniels is 
still very young, there is reason to believe 
that she may one day give us not only the 
“musical novel” of many hopes, but also a 
distinctively American opera of large stim- 
ulus and scope. While a student in Radcliffe 
College, Cambridge, she wrote two operettas 
for women’s voices, and a year ago she 
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turned ‘out another for production by the 
Vincent Club of Boston—an organization of 
society girls bound together for the support 
of the hospital which memorializes the old 
Boston Museum favorite. The Thursday 
Morning Musical Club, whose membership 
embraces all the best-known musical people 
of Boston, has also produced some of Miss 
Daniels’ part songs, and not a little interest 
of a flattering nature has recently been ex- 
pressed by composers of note in an orches- 
tral suite of three movements which she has 
still in manuscript. One thing of particular 
interest in Miss Daniels’ career up to date is 
the fact that, though she is primarily a mu- 
sician, she has enjoyed the “higher educa- 
tion” and refuses to repudiate its value. A 
lot of nonsense is being talked in these days 
of the harm which college training does 
girls. There have even been essayists to as- 
sert quite seriously that a knowledge of 
Greek and higher mathematics must kill the 
creative impulse in the woman-mind. (Just 
why this should be more true of women than 
of men they do not vouchsafe to say.) Miss 
Daniels proves in her own person the soph- 
istry of this whole claim. At Radcliffe she 
acquitted herself so well that she was gradu- 
ated with honors, yet all the while she was 
studying singing and composing. Immedi- 
ately upon leaving college she pursued a 
course with “George W. Chadwick, after 
which she had her year in Munich under 
Ludwig Thuille. Since then she has been de- 
voting herself to serious composition. And 
neither in her book, her music nor her per- 
sonality does one feel the weight of her 
Harvard degree. 


& poe Otto Weininger’s ontological 
indictment of “the human female” has, 
since its translation into English, attained to 
swift celebrity and will, no question, be re- 
garded by some persons—particularly the 
German scientists—as a substantial contri- 
bution to scientific theory. Women, Doctor 
Weininger affirms, “are not; they are noth- 
ing.” They have no existence, no essence. 
They do not think. They have “henids” 
merely, instead of thoughts. They are with- 
out any relation to God, that is to say, with- 
out relation to an idea; they can not be 
moral or its opposite. Mathematically speak- 
ing, woman has no sign. She reflects merely 
—is the moon to the masculine sun; she is 
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purposeless, non-logical, non-ethical; with- 
out meaning, and minus comprehension save 
through her husband and children. ‘“Wom- 
an,” declares Doctor Weininger, “is un- 
truthful. An animal has just as little meta- 
physical reality as the actual woman, but it 
can not speak, and consequently it does not 
lie. In order to speak the truth, one must be 
something. Truth is dependent on an exist- 
ence, and only that can have a relation to an 
existence which is in itself something. The 
cognition-impulse is in the end identical with 
the desire for immortality. Any one who ob- 
jects to a statement without having realized 
it, any one who gives outward acquiescence 
without the inner affirmation—such persons, 
like woman, have no real existence, and must 
of necessity lie. So that woman always lies. 
Women, it appears, have no characteristics ; 
their peculiarity consists in having no char- 
acteristics at all; the complexity and terrible 
mystery about women comes to this; it is this 
which makes them above and beyond man’s 
understanding—man, who always wants to 
get to the heart of things.” Doctor Wein- 
inger has forestalled all argument by mak- 
ing it clear that a female human may con- 
tain a certain degree of maleness. If she de- 
sires emancipation, if she originates, devises, 
computes, competes, selects, experiences, 
that is not the female in her, but the male. 
If, for example, any woman should consci- 
entiously and logically undertake to combat 
Doctor Weininger, thus exhibiting thought, 
she would prove by that very act that she 
was not all female, but partly male, for as a 
female she can, as said before, think only in 
henids—that is to say, in echo thoughts, or 
shadow thoughts, in which feeling and 
thinking are identical. It is unnecessary to 
say that Doctor Emil Reich considers Wein- 
inger a genius—Doctor Reich, who regards 
American women as monsters, unsexed and 
tyrannical! Doctor Weininger, it will be re- 
called, found nothing to compensate him for 
the discovery of the secret of “the complex- 
ity and terrible mystery” of woman, and at 
twenty-three arrested the too great activity 
of his disturbed consciousness with a sui- 
cide’s bullet. He had begun life as a Jew, 
but, illogically enough, as it would appear, 
he became a follower of one of the most 
feminine of men, Jesus of Nazareth—with 
Whom thought and feeling were united in a 
mystic and inseparable relationship. All 
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things with Him were measured by their re- 
lation to the soul—that is to say, to the seat 
of feeling. He understood the wistful heart 
of woman and interpreted it aright. He, 
though an Oriental, recognized the God- 
mind, present in all human beings, and be- 
lieved in its power to dominate matter, cast 
out “‘devils,” and to bring joy and ‘“emanci- 
pation.” It was emancipation of a kind 
which Doctor Weininger might not have un- 
derstood, but it has served women well. Had 
he realized the close relation between the 
apotheosis of women and the Christian re- 
ligion, would he have espoused the latter? 


EW educators in departing this life leave 

behind them a greater body of genuine 
mourners than did Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler, of Harvard, who died in April, and 
few leave behind them more lasting memo- 
ries of good accomplished and of help given 
when it was needed. Professor Shaler was 
of Kentucky birth, but he spent the greater 
part of his life within the shadow of Har- 
vard University. Like his father before him, 
he was a graduate of that institution, emerg- 
ing as a bachelor of science in 1862. Young 
Shaler immediately returned to Kentucky 
and enlisted in the Federal army, serving in 
various capacities on different generals’ 
staffs and winning distinction everywhere. 
Much of his military service was performed 
within the borders of his native state, which 
he never ceased to love. And, by the way, 
he wrote a history of Kentucky for the 
American Commonwealth series. I] health 
compelled his resignation from the army 
about a year before the close of the war, 
and immediately he was appointed instructor 
in paleontology. After five years he was 
made full professor. This position he held 
till his death. Always advanced and pro- 
gressive in his ideas, he had to use his utmost 
tact to prevent his Darwinianism from of- 
fending the great Agassiz; but on the lat- 
ter’s death, Shaler got a free hand, and there 
were no objections to his promulgation of 
that theory. About fifteen years ago he took 
charge, as dean, of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and the remarkable success of that 
institution is largely due to his personality 
and efforts. Under his supervision it has 
become one of the leading scientific schools 
of the world. 

As a lecturer he was unique, and the new- 
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ness and the originality of his lectures made 
them one of the most popular features of 
Harvard life. His remarkable fluency of 
speech, his wide command of language, his 
daring impromptu coinage of expressive 
words and phrases, his interspersed wit and 
erudition, his anecdote and humor all perti- 
nent to the subject made his discourses the 
delight of all who heard him. 

Hundreds of students were aided by him 
in more ways than one. His purse, his time 
and his learning were always at the service 
of the needy or the worthy, and more than 
one undergraduate has looked up from a 
sick bed in wonder to find the Professor of 
Geology sitting at his side. 

As a writer he is known by a long list of 
books pertaining principally to geology and 
its allied sciences. But his sympathies were 
wider than his science, as those who have 
read his books, “The Neighbor,” “The Citi- 
zen” and “The Individual,” can testify. 


three years Mr. Richard Mansfield is 
going to retire. So he says. Yet we do not 
have to wait, however far off or near that 
time may be, to say that, in the present, he 
has done more for the American stage than 
any other living player. While we are the- 
orizing about our national theaters, he is, by 
actual practice, accomplishing pioneer work. 
What prompted him to mount Moliére’s 
“The Misanthrope” last year? Surely not 
financial gain, for the play could never at- 
tract in the same way as does “A Parisian 
Romance,” “Beau Brummel,” or “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” It was Mr. . Mansfield’s 
strong desire to contribute something to the 
history of the stage. In the same way he has 
been moved again this year. His version of 
Schiller’s ‘“‘Don Carlos” is full of interest, 
however much it may be criticized as an act- 
ing play. Modern audiences have slight pa- 
tience with long speeches, intricate asides, 
dry history or philosophy. But there are 
moments when Mr. Mansfield acts with all 
the fire in his being; over the dead body of 
his friend, the Marquis of Posa, Don Carlos 
is himself again. We say that because often 
Mr. Mansfield fails to identify himself with 
his rdle. Though long drawn out, the play is 
of sufficient interest to carry the scenes. 
Years ago, when the great American trage- 
dian Cooke was in the ascendency, he pre- 
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sented a version of “Don Carlos,” and it 
failed immediately. The Spanish prince, as 
pictured by the German poet, is a pathetic 
figure, a weak likeness of Hamlet, with none 
of the broad thought and feeling of that 
character. But there is romance in the story, 
and it would be popular were it a fast-mov- 
ing drama, with dash and little pause. If so, 
however, it would not be Schiller. Mr. Mans- 
field is playing this piece because of great 
intent and purpose. It is strange that his 
most popular play, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” should be the one he least likes— 
and that because of its theatric tendencies. 
There are certain spiritual effects denied the 
stage; once externalized, and they become 
cheap, and the beauty is no more in them; it 
is the difference between sunlight and lime- 
light. The psychology of “The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” which is so closely knit to the strength 
of American life, is what makes Hawthorne’s 
novel incomparably great. But on the stage 
Hester Prynne’s soul drops from her, and 
Dimmesdale is lacking in the mental anguish 
of his sin. The poor opportunities may be 
due to poor dramatization; but the novel is 
not one to be pictured, since it is so intro- 
spective. Wherever psychology dominates, 
rather than action as consequent upon a 
mental mood, the difficulty is almost insur- 
mountable, unless overcome by skilful writ- 
ing. That is why, when Clyde Fitch and 
Mrs. Edith Wharton begin on a stage ver- 
sion of “The House of Mirth” they are go- 
ing to find a danger in externalizing too 
much of the story, thereby destroying the 
distinctness of character. 


M* OR Louis Livingston Seaman, whose 
keen book, “The Real Triumph of 
Japan,” has been published recently, has re- 
ceived many letters from physicians, sur- 
geons and army and navy men commending 
him for his stern arraignment of our ineffi- 
cient medical service in the army and navy. 
Major Seaman’s book is a comparative study 
of Japanese army methods, and the dispas- 
sionate reader of the book is compelled to 
admit that we have much to learn in the 
matter of the sanitary conduct of an army 
from the Japanese. The author is leaving 
for South Africa to investigate the condition 
of the Boer colonies as they are under the 
dictatorship of England. 
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THE RISE OF ROMANTIC FICTION 
By Ashley H. Thorndike 


so many things in so many ways that it 

defies exact definition. But, applied to 
fiction, its general intention is clear enough, 
for it names one of the two great classes 
to which all stories may be assigned, two 
classes that seem to correspond to funda- 
mental esthetic instincts. When a child 
asks for a story, he demands either a true 
story, one that agrees with his own experi- 
ence, or a story that isn’t true, that takes 
him away from the actual into realms of 
fairies or pirates, or an Arden of candy trees 
and mountains of ice-cream. Thus we all 
ask either for a story that recalls our own 
daily circumstances and acquaintances, and 
we are for the time realists; or we ask for a 
story that takes us away from the course of 
every-day affairs into the realm of mystery 
and heroism, and we are for the time roman- 
ticists. The realistic novel, then, is likely to 


T=: word romantic has been applied to 


deal with commonplace events, with the pres- 
ent time, with familiar scenes, and with men 
and women of unheroic and unidealized 
traits; the romantic novel, with extraordi- 
nary events, a scene remote in time and 
place, and persons idealized by associations 
of rank, historical importance, or surprising 
vices or virtues. Any novel may indeed par- 
take of both sets of characteristics, but it 
must conform largely to one set or the other; 
and whenever fiction has strayed too decid- 
edly in one direction, it has usually been 
corrected by a sharp impulsion toward the 
other. The manifest danger of romantic fic- 
tion is that it will forsake all truth to life, 
that its mysteries and improbabilities will 
become utterly absurd and awake the ridi- 
cule of a Chaucer, a Cervantes, or a Jane 
Austen. But when romance is unhorsed and 
realism is in the saddle, there is a tendency 
to dwell on the trivial, unsavory or painful 
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things of life, and the cry for the noble, 
heroic and visionary is heard again in the 
land. 

In this paper we have to do with the fic- 
tion that was the outcome of the cry for 
romance which arose in the eighteenth cen- 
tury in protest against the rule of reason 
and common sense, of conventionality and 
contempt for the past. The term romanti- 
cism is, in fact, often extended to represent 
some or all of the various characteristics 
manifest in the literature of western Europe 
at the end of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. Only two 
tendencies, however, in this period of intel- 
lectual and emotional ferment were of much 
importance in determining its fiction— 
Medievalism, which may be broadly inter- 
preted as an interest in all past times as well 
as the middle ages in particular, and a new 
interest in the thrilling and the supernat- 
ural, which has been aptly termed “the 
Renaissance of Wonder.” 

Signs of the growth of these tendencies 
can be traced far back into the century in 
the new interest in Spenser and in the grow- 
ing appreciation of Shakespeare, still con- 
demned for his ignorance of art, but excit- 
ing admiration for the wildness and sublim- 
ity of his genius; and both the scholarly and 
the literary curiosity in medieval manners 
and art found a notable representative in the 
poet Gray. The great novelists of the mid- 
dle of the century, however, Fielding, Rich- 
ardson and Smollet, wrote of their own age, 
unstirred by enthusiasm for the past or in- 
terest in the mysterious or awful. Not until 
the seventh decade of the century, distin- 
guished in France by the works of Rousseau 
and in Germany by Wieland’s translation of 
Shakespeare and Lessing’s criticism, did the 
Romantic Movement have a definite begin- 
ning in England. Then the epics of Ossian, 
Percy’s “Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” Chat- 
terton’s poems and Walpole’s “Castle of 
Otranto” all called men to an interest in the 
medieval past, and all had an important in- 
fluence on future narrative writing. The so- 
called poems of Ossian have long ceased to 
thrill, but their sophisticated and sentimen- 
talized adaptation of Celtic story into Mac- 
pherson’s bombastic prose started a delight 
in things wild, mysterious, grand, gloomy 
and ancient in men as unlike as Napoleon 


and Scott. Percy’s “Reliques” awakened a 
not less wide and a more lasting enthusiasm 
for the old ballads, an enthusiasm that first 
found poetic response in the precocidus 
genius of Chatterton, already stimulated by 
his rummaging in the muniment room of St. 
Mary Redcliffe’s and by his scanty knowl- 
edge of Chaucer and other early English 
writers. Henceforth the ballads became the 
models and inspiration for poetic narrative; 
and the form gained a new art and the mid- 
dle ages a new charm in the poems of Cole- 
ridge, Keats and Rossetti. 

More important in its influence on prose 
narrative was “The Castle of Otranto.” 
Walpole had for some time been interested 
in Gothic art, and had made a sham Gothic 
castle, with battlements, towers and winding 
staircases, out of his villa at Strawberry 
Hill. “I waked one morning,” he wrote to a 
friend, “from a dream, of which all I could 
recover was that I had thought myself in an 
ancient castle (a very natural dream for a 
head filled, like mine, with Gothic story), 
and that, on the uppermost banister of a 
great staircase, I saw a gigantic hand in 
armor. In the evening I sat down and began 
to write, without knowing in the least what I 
intended to say or relate. The work grew on 
my hands. ” Thus his play castle, 
which occupied his mind even in his dreams, 
was the origin of a play romance of a castle 
haunted by gigantic armor and many super- 
natural portents and apparitions, and full 
of trap-doors, dark passages, creaking 
hinges, awful silences and pale moonlight. 
Crusaders, knights, monks, friars, nuns and 
heralds play their parts in a trite story 
which ends when the gigantic proprietor of 
the more than mortal armor demolishes the 
castle, ascends to heaven, and amid thunder 
peals proclaims the rightful heir, who ac- 
cepts the principality, but decides hence- 
forth to wrap his soul in melancholy. It is 
an absurd and childish story, which excites 
only amusement to-day, but it was first read 
by an age thirsty for romance. Gray wrote 
from Oxford, “it makes some of us cry a 
little, and all in general afraid to go to bed 
o’ nights ;” and Warburton compared it with 
the works of the great dramatic writers in 
its power to purge the emotions through 
pity and terror. More intelligible is Wal- 
pole’s own claim that the book was “an at- 
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tempt to blend the two kinds of romance, the 
ancient and the modern.” He had, in fact, 
grafted some of the persons, scenes, inci- 
dents and marvels of medieval romance 
upon the stock of the novel, and thus given 
the modern romantic novel its origin. 

“The Castle of Otranto” was the first of a 
long series of “tales of terror.” Clara Reeve 
in her “Old English Baron” tried to reduce 
the utter impossibility of Walpole’s super- 
natural horrors to a degree of probability. 
Beckford found stimulus for his powerful 
imagination in Oriental scenes, and in 
“Vathek” produced the masterpiece of the 
type. In Mrs. Radcliffe the supernatural 
and medieval machinery, the mysteries of 
which she always carefully solves, was sup- 
plemented by much sentimentalizing, a great 
deal of description of scenery, and a new 
brand of heroes, pale, handsome, melancholy 
gentlemen with wild, impetuous tempera- 
ments and piercing eyes. Meanwhile the tale 
of terror, along with the ballad, had found 
welcome in Germany in the Sturm und 
Drang period, and returned to England with 
a German re-enforcement under the direc- 
tion of William Taylor and “Monk” Lewis. 
Lewis was incited by Mrs. Radcliffe’s “Mys- 
teries of Udolpho” to a novel, “The Monk,” 
which brought him fame at twenty, and 
which comprehended nearly all of the night- 
mare contrivances of his predecessors. Lew- 
is, who was an affable and imitative little 
man, henceforth busied himself in promoting 
the literature of ghosts and witches; and he 
had the honor of eliciting the aid of Scott, 
and, later, the interest of Byron and Shelley. 
Scott translated Biirger’s “Leonore” and 
Goethe’s tragedy of “Gétz von Berlich- 
ingen”; and Lewis’s acquaintance with 
Byron and Shelley resulted in Mrs. Shel- 
ley’s “Frankenstein.” Lewis’s own produc- 
tions were numerous and bad enough to have 
killed the fashion he catered to, but the tale 
of terror had astonishing vitality. It crossed 
the Atlantic, and in the closing years of the 
century gave incentive to the novels of 
Charles Brockden Brown. At home, in the 
novels of Godwin, it united with the revolu- 
tionary novel, and resulted in the really fine 
psychological studies of “Caleb Williams” 
and “St. Leon.” A little later its machinery, 
now creaking with age, received new vigor 
in a series of novels by an Irish clergyman, 


Maturin. His “Melmouth the Wanderer’ 
deals, like Lewis’s “Monk,” with a hero who 
has sold himself to the devil, and the devil- 
haunted wanderer is conceived by an imag- 
ination that touches the springs of horror 
and awe with an intensity denied to most of 
his predecessors. 

Thus for fifty years this nightmare fiction 
ran its course, now united with a sentimen- 
tality greater than Richardson’s, now with 
the stir and storm of the revolutionary peri- 
od, now with the doctrines of its theorists; 
sometimes invested by genius with the power 
to thrill, again deteriorating into a medley 
of melodramatic mystifications. In none of 
its many representatives, only a few of the 
most prominent of which have been men- 
tioned here, did medieval manners or ideas 
receive more than the most superficial pres- 
entation; and in none was there more than 
a trace of interest in the historical past. The 
main contribution of the class was that, two 
centuries after Shakespeare, it made a place 
in literature again for the supernatural, the 
mysterious, and the terrible; and it thus pre- 
pared the way for their treatment by the 
finer art of Hawthorne and Stevenson. 

During these fifty years there had been 
fiction of many other kinds besides the ter- 
rific, but little that had promise for romance. 
Novels with a purpose, educational or revo- 
lutionary, abounded; and _ Rousseauism, 
Wertherism and Godwinism all invaded fic- 
tion without adding much to its art. The 
comedy of manners, which Fielding had ex- 
tended into an epic presentation of life, 
found no followers worthy of him; but one 
offshoot of this type, the novel of domestic 
manners, attained merit in the novels of 
Fanny Burney, and something close to per- 
fection in those of Jane Austen. Miss Aus- 
ten was indeed the one realist of the time, 
and she was one of the first to laugh at the 
absurdities of the Radcliffian romance. An- 
other object of her satire, the excessive sen- 
timentality which had characterized fiction 
since the advent of “Pamela,” if not a requi- 
site of romance, was at least foreign to real- 
ism. A less ambiguous ally for romance ap- 
peared in the union of history and fiction 
attempted by Jane Porter. In her “Thad- 
deus of Warsaw,” not published until after 
Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel” and 
“Marmion,” the early chapters narrate the 
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struggle for the freedom of Poland, after 
which the hero’s affairs in England take the 
form of the ordinary sentimental novel. Her 
second novel, “Scottish Chiefs,” presents 
Wallace’s struggle as a series of impossible 
adventures, slaughters and heroisms. These 
novels must have the credit of being the first 
to find in historical persons, scenes and 
events, a way to the land of romance—a 
land, in this instance, of immaculate vir- 
tues, glittering idealities, and sadly drenched 
with weeping. Another way to romance 
was suggested, but not developed, by Miss 
Edgeworth’s Irish tales, especially her mas- 
terpiece, “Castle Rackrent”; and her de- 
light in Irish character, her attachment to 
locality and her national pride excited the 
emulation of the great romancer. The high- 
ways to romance, however, were still left for 
Scott to discover. 

In Sir Walter Scott all these romantic be- 
ginnings and tendencies meet and undergo 
transformation. In boyhood he reveled in 
old romances, in the dramas of Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries, in Sidney and Spen- 
ser, and no less in the legends and songs of 
his native land. He felt the sway of Os- 
sian; was incited to verse by Taylor’s trans- 
lation of ‘“Leonore”; contributed to Lewis’ 
“Tales of Wonder”; procured a skull and 
bones for his mantel and began a story on 
the model of “The Castle of Otranto.” But 
his fascination by the verse and fiction of the 
terrific school was only an interlude in his 
long-standing interest in the songs, ballads 
and legends of the past, an interest stimu- 
lated and directed by Percy’s “Reliques” ; 
and it was as a collector and writer of bal- 
lads that he made his first entry into ro- 
mantic fiction. The best of his own ballads 
were included in his “Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border’, and a narrative intended for 
that collection was expanded into “The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.” 

This and the succeeding poems surpassed 
all preceding romantic narratives of the 
period, and proved to be the direct precur- 
sors and prototypes of the Waverley novels. 
Although they offer resemblances to the 
earlier supernaturalism and medievalism in 
their fairies, magic, and diablerie, and the 
rather mechanical mysteries of their plots, 
and in the adventures and accoutrements of 
their castles, knights and nuns, the romantic 


appeal no longer rests on these externals. 
Instead of crude terror, there is the glamour 
of places endeared and ennobled by natural 
beauty and old associations, and there is 
the fascination of “battles long ago.” In 
addition to the interest in the picturesque 
externals of the middle ages, there is the 
translation out of the present into a past 
that unites the greatness of history and the 
splendor of the remote. Except for their 
lack of humorous characters, they comprise 
about all the characteristics of the novels, 
and their discovery of romance in the de- 
scription of the past won immediate favor 
with the public and prepared the welcome 
for Waverley. 

Romance was now wedded to poetry, and 
in the narratives of Southey and Campbell 
found new scenes in America, Spain and the 
Orient. Byron’s early poems invested it 
with sentimental and melodramatic attract- 
iveness that won them an enormous popu- 
larity, even surpassing Scott’s. Modestly ac- 
cepting the lack of success of his later 
poems as an evidence of Byron’s triumph, 
Scott was recalled to his long-cherished 
project of a prose romance, partly by his ed- 
itorship of “Quen-Hoo Hall,” a tale of the 
reign of Henry VI by the antiquary, Joseph 
Strutt, and partly by Miss Edgeworth’s 
Irish tales. In 1814 “Waverley” appeared, 
the first of the splendid series of twenty-nine 
novels that, until Scott’s fatal illness, con- 
tinued to exhibit his genius triumphant and 
unwearied. It was a fortunate day for ro- 
mance when Scott discovered among his fish- 
ing tackle the discarded manuscript of 
“Waverley” and thereupon deserted poetry 
for prose; but it was also fortunate that 
the training of the great historical novelist 
was not only that of a student of history and 
antiquities, but also that of a poet. 

The Waverley novels deal with so many 
different historical periods and countries, 
and comprehend such a range of incidents, 
scenes, and characters that it is vain to at- 
tempt to indicate their panoramic display of 
the manners and men of centuries by brief 
analysis or in a few categories. Neverthe- 
less, a certain similarity in both their in- 
gredients and construction suggests a for- 
mula that may express to some extent their 
relations to earlier romance and the ele- 
ments of their greatness. The first ingredient 
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is the love story of a very attractive heroine 
and a much less attractive hero, who meets 
with many difficulties, adventures, or fights, 
rescues the heroine or is rescued by her, and 
encounters a very black villain, who is al- 
ways in the way of hero and heroine, but 
who is usually foiled in the end. This con- 
ventional story is usually spiced by some 
mystery, which may have to do with su- 
pernatural or unusual personages, witches, 
madwomen, seers, or specters, or may be 
managed by the well-worn devices of hid- 
den chambers or political secrets. The per- 
sons of this plot of love and mystery play 
their parts along with historical characters 
and in historical scenes. The historical in- 
terest often centers about some distinguished 
person, the Chevalier, Louis XI, or James I, 
whose portrait is elaborated with great care 
and brilliancy, although his part in the plot 
is usually slight. Many minor personalities, 
drawn from history or used to illustrate his- 
toric conditions, participate more actively in 
the plot, and share the picturesqueness of 
the courts, camps, battles and spectacles 
which it introduces. A group of humorous 
and eccentric characters add the flavor of 
actuality and the relief of comedy. 

This formula, it will be observed, has 
since been used over and over by historical 
romancers. Scott was its originator. He was 
the first since Shakespeare to unite history 
and fiction; the splendor of famous his- 
torical scenes and persons, the sentiment of 
idealized love, and the comedy of real life; 
and he was the first to unite these elements 
in the prose novel. His imagination worked 
in the different elements with varying suc- 
cess. He adopted the methods of the long 
three-volume novel with its slow movement, 
its multiplicity of persons and incidents, its 
overdevelopment of complication and in- 
tricate unraveling; consequently, the slow- 
ness of his approach to his story and the 
unnecessary and mechanical complications 
of his plot have become stumbling-blocks to 
readers accustomed to a more modern tech- 
nique. His love stories are often conven- 
tional and hurried, and the mysteries that 
are intended to hold us in suspense are 
sometimes a bit absurd. Scott was not in 
the least a mystic, and the fondness for the 
supernatural manifest in preceding romantic 
literature found its final expression else- 
where than in the Waverley novels. It is in 


~ 


the humorous and historical parts of the 
novels that his genius never flags. 

The middle ages, although the scene of but 
few of the novels, received a presentation 
incomparably more vital than any they had 
yet known. If, indeed, it lacks truth to 
fact as interpreted by modern research, yet 
Scott’s wide and curious erudition gave to 
his pictures of dress, manners, customs and 
ceremonies all the vividness necessary for 
complete illusion ; and if he misses something 
of the medieval spirit that Keats and Cole- 
ridge preserved, he interprets the Age of 
Chivalry with an affectionate fervor like 
that of Burke’s declamation. But it is not 
merely an attraction for the middle ages 
that inspired his novels; rather the ampler, 
more human, and more profound passion for 


‘the past, whether for the twelfth or the 


eighteenth century. At precisely the time 
of the full beginning of the modern era, 
after the French Revolution and after Na- 
poleon, when the industrial revolution was 
under full way, when the now familiar con- 
ditions of huge cities, railways and factories, 
of popular education and democratic govern- 
ment were beginning, Scott awoke the world 
to the glory and charm of old manners, old 
orders, and old ideals. Though he often 
concerns himself with mere externals, with a 
superficial glitter and _picturesqueness, 
though he is at his best in description of 
pageants and battles; yet he always writes 
as one who cherishes respect and affection 
for old superstitions, old legends, and old 
faiths; and the novels are dedicated to the 
picture of a social order of lord and vassal, 
where the sentiment is feudal, the virtues 
those of service, loyalty, and devotion, where 
the ideal is noblesse oblige. 

They make near and real the “old for- 
gotten far-off things,” and they summon the 
associations of tradition and history, the ro- 
mance of a storied past, to make beautiful 
and dear the dwelling places of our race. 
They garland with the charm of their retro- 
spection al] the sentiments that attach them- 
selves to home and country. Scott’s romances 
were not sophisticated by theories, reforms 
or social or ethical gospels, such as animated 
the imaginations of so many nineteenth cen- 
tury writers, but they not only fulfilled their 
main purpose, to amuse and delight, but also 
have had a ministry of no small ethical and 
social importance. They surely still min- 
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ister to pride in family, to the love of place, 
the respect for things past, the memory of 
the noble and heroic, the tenderness that 
belongs to lost causes, to the sentiments and 
passions that are fostered by racial, national, 
or sectional peculiarities. In spite of their 
occasional banality or superficiality, they 
contribute—to borrow Emerson’s fine de- 
scription of the effect of great literature— 
to “the feeling of longevity,” and they cher- 
ish in our minds the significance and the 
glory of our birthright as the successors of a 
great past. 

Scott was, however, something more than 
the integrator of history and romance. Like 
Shakespeare and like Fielding, he presented 
the drama of life, the clash of human mo- 
tives. He had the Shakespearean power to 
make real the incident, dialogue, and persons 
of his narratives, to present an enormous 
range of character and emotion, to efface 
himself from his story, to realize for us the 
infinitely varied movement of life. There 
are, of course, deficiencies in his methods 
and power. His humor, for example, is not 
great in satire or irony; it is not insinuating 
or unexpected; it does not penetrate into 
hiding places as does Meredith’s comic muse. 
It consists rather of a genial enjoyment of 
the obvious incongruities of character and 
circumstance. His characterization is not 
subtle, scientific, nor does it probe the depths 
of human passions, but there are hundreds 
of his men and women—rogues, servants, 
Scotchmen, heroines, and kings—whose ev- 
ery word or deed seems a thing of life. 
Scott, in fact, brought to his art the meth- 
ods of the realistic novel of manners, nota- 
bly in his depiction of humorous incident, 
of comic eccentricity and of Scotch manners 
observed from actual experience; and, en- 
tirely apart from their romanticism, his nov- 
els have a lasting value from their sympa- 
thetic and vivid delineation of men and life. 

Take “The Heart of Midlothian,” the 
most powerful of all in its appeal to our 
hearts, and how far it is from the earlier 


romanticism with its complete detachment 
from actuality, how close to manners and 
motives with which we are all familiar! It 
adheres, to be sure, to Scott’s usual formula. 
There is a historical setting; there is a tedi- 
ous working out of elaborate complications 
and mystifications ; and there are some melo- 
dramatic conventionalities, as the mad girl 
and the gentleman burglar; but the story 
arises from a situation typical of thousands 
of actual cases—a girl refuses to tell a lie 
to save her sister’s life—and it deals in 
the main with every-day people and with an 
unsentimentalized heroine. It is a mar- 
velous application of his romantic formula 
to humble life; the discovery of the romance 
of the heroic and unusual in persons and 
motives close to our common experience. Hu- 
man nature is after all the inalienable field 
of the romanticist as well as the realist; and 
it is the great triumph of Scott’s romanti- 
cism that through the humor and pathos 
and idealism of real life he excites our 
surprises and thrills, our wonderment and 
admiration. 

The historical romance has continued for 
a century one of the most popular forms 
of our literature. It has been adopted by 
Cooper, Thackeray, Lytton, Charles Reade, 
Kingsley and Stevenson, to name only a few 
in our own language; and in the hands of its 
masters, it has experienced many improve- 
ments. Others have surpassed Scott in the 
power to excite suspense and surprise by a 
skilful plot; and others have reproduced 
history with more truth and perhaps with 
equal vividness. His style, which, in order 
to suggest past ages without actually imi- 
tating their language, he made slightly 
archaic in vocabulary and syntax, was al- 
ways careless and will hardly bear compari- 
son with Thackeray’s or Stevenson’s. But 
the methods and material of historical ro- 
mance are still in the main those of Scott, 
and its continued achievements testify to the 
enduring greatness of its inventor, “the 
king of romanticists.” 








THE SCANDAL OF PODUNK 
By Jeannie Pendleton Ewing 


‘te kinder sorry for the towns 
I read about these days, 
"Ith magazines a-trouncin’ ’em 
To make ’em mend their ways. 
“The Shame” of this, “The Crime” of that— 
Why, ever’ one seems sunk 
In wickedness—and I suppose 
The next will be Podunk! 


The States was first drawed up in line 
And rated fur their sins; 

The cities then was riddled—now 
I guess our fuss begins. 

I wunner will they pick and choose, 
Or lam us in a chunk? 

Pos’-office, county jail and store— 
All things about Podunk? 


Podunk—my native village—is 
A middlin’ sorter place; 
It’s got some decent citizens, 
And some that’s lackin’ grace. 
But all our tradin’s on the squar’, 
A dollar is a plunk— 
Thar’ ain’t no “frenzied fi-nance” here, 


I'll say that fur Podunk! 


HER ANSWER 
By Tom Masson 


“TT \EAREST,” I said, and whispered low, 
“Tell me a thing I long to know, 

Tell me, thou prophetess of bliss, 

Tell me which cheek of thine to kiss?” 
She sighed, and shook her head (the witch!), 
“It makes no difference which is which. 

The choice, kind sir, is up to you— 

You must decide between the two.” 


“Did you see much of Washington?” 

“No. Our time was limited. We only went 
to the top of the monument, through the 
Capitol, and around Bill Taft.” 


The meetin’-house is flourishin’, 
The parson’s treated white, 
It’s ben a coon’s age sence the choir 
Disrupted in a fight, 
And sence the s’loons is all closed up, 
Thar’s skeerce a man gits drunk; 
A spree’s a kind of lug-xury 
This summer in Podunk! 


But still I’ve heerd, whar’ thar’s a will 
Thar’s sure to be a way, 

So if them writin’-folks comes down 
They'll find a lot to say. 

They'll claim, our little gover’ment 
In frauds and crimes is sunk— 

And after all, we must progress, 
We people of Podunk. 


We felt that we was gittin’ on 
With one divorce-plea filed, 
And one appendicitis case, 
(‘Twas Doctor Mixum’s child), 
But we can beat Chicago yet !— 
She'll find her glory s’runk 
When our old town comes out in print: 
“Perfidious Podunk !” 


IMMATERIAL NOW 
By L. H. Robbins 


_ Shakespeare was a growing child 
What used the neighbor folk to call 
him? 
Was ’t “Will,” perchance, or “Willie” mild, 
Or did some ruder name befall him? 
Mayhap ’twas “Shakes,” or “Shaky Bill,” 
Or “Old Man Shakespeare’s kid,” they 
said, 
Forsooth, what odds or good or ill! 
"Tis “William Shakespeare,’ now he’s 
dead. 


No man ever mounted the ladder of suc- 
cess on rounds of drinks, 








